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‘¢ We shali never envy the honours which wit and learniag obtain im any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth.”—Dr. JouNnson. 





Propnetic Evipences of Curts- 
TIANITY. 

t N my essay on the various opinions 
#. concerning what was Christianity, 
J endeavoured to shew that it was a 
firm belief in the exaltation and pre- 
sent government of Jesus; and that 
the scriptural evidences of its truth 
are the accomplishments of prophecy ; 
and that these evidences are distinct, 
complete, and adapted to every age. 
—I consider the Book of the Reve- 
lations, in the New Testament, as 
this book of prophecies; and before I 
enter on a brief investigation of those 
which peculiarly regard the church of 
God, I shall endeavour to give a short 
account, or evidence, from the late 
Mr. Lardner’s writings, of the authen- 
ticity of this book. 

This book has been ascribed to John 
the apostle, to John a presbyter, and 
to Corinthus, and by seme it has been 
rejected without knowing to whom 
it should be ascribed. 

Hermas is supposed to have written 
about A.D. 100, being less than twen- 
ty years from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and he quotes or imitates i. 11, 
19, ii. 1, Xii. XIX. Q, xxi. 2, 14, 19, 
lil, 5, %xvii. 8, xx. 15, vii. Q, v.14, 
i. 5, Vi. Wb, ii, 17, iii. 12. 

The epistle of the churches of Vi- 
enne and Caxons, A.D. 177, in the 
reign of Marcus Antonine, also quotes 
this book, Rev. xiv. 4, saying of one, 
that he was indeed a genuine disciple 
of the Christ, following the lamb whi- 
thersoever he goes. 

There is reason also to think that 
Paphias quotes, or at least alludes to 
this book ; he wrote about A.D. 116, 
and Andrew of Cesurea, who wrote 
about A.D, 500, in his preface, says, 
“‘ We judge it needless to enlarge on 
the divine inspiration of this book, to 
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which so many blessed men bear so 
credible a testimony, as Gregory and 
Cyril, and others more ancient than 
they; I mean Paphias, Irenaeus, Me- 
thodius, and Hippolitus. 

Justin Martyrs,.who lived about the 
year A.D. 140, received this book as 
wriiten by John the apostle, and says 
so expressly in his dialogue wih*Try- 
pho, ‘‘a man from among us, by 
name John, one of the apostles of 
Christ, in a revelation made to hiny, 
has prophecied,” &e. 

Eusebius, who. wrote A.D. 340, 
says that Melito of Jardis wrote about 
A.D. 177, and that among his works 
was one entitled. * Of tlte Revelation 
of John.’ Treneus of ‘Lyons, A.D. 
178, who in his younger days was ac- 
quainted with Polyearp, often. quotes 
this book, as the revelation of John 
the disciple of the Lord. 

Theophilus of Antioch also quoted 
it about A.D. 181, and Clement of 
Alexandria, A.D. 194. As also does 
Tertullion about A.D. 200, frequently 
quotes it as written by Jobn the 
apostle. Apollonius, A.D. 211, quotes 


, it: Hippolitus, A.D. 220. Origen, 


A.D. 230, says expressly, ‘* John the 
son of Zebedee says in his Revela- 
tion.” Dionysius of Alexandria, A.D. 
247, allows the book to have been 
written by John, a holy and divinely 
inspired man, but doubts if he was 
the apostle. It was received also as 
John the apostle’s writing by Cyprian, 
and also by the church of Rome, A.D. 
248. 

It is true, that Caius, in the year 
212, supposed that the Revelations 
were written by Corinthus, and the 
critical remark of Dionysius might 
have some influence upon Eusebius, 
who seems to have hesitated about it ; 
but y earliest and most general tes- 
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442 Prophetic Evidences of Christianity. ([DeceMBER 
timony is, clearly, in favour of its no where else to be found but in John 
apostolical origin: I shall therefore xiv. 10, ‘The words which I speak 
now proceed to-examine. unto you I speak not of myself, but 
Its internal evidence. Chap.i.1, my father that dwelleth in me, he 
ives John the title of servant of doth the works.’ This opposition of 
hrist, a title by which the apostles sense cannot be made out, but by 
generally call themselves, see Rom. supposing the words spoke, and the 
1.1, Jas. i. 1, 2 Pet. i. 1, Jude v..1; works done, are the same, and this 
so Moses is called the servant of God, agrees with v. 24, vili. 28. 
Numb. xii. 7, Heb. iii. 2. Keeping the word or words is an 
2. v. Bore testimony concerning the expression not uncommon in the Rey, 
word of God, and Jesus Christ. “This iii. 8, 10, xxii. 7, 9, but not elsewhere 
may mean an apostolic testimony, or in the New Testament, excepting in 
it may be the testimony he has borne John’s gospel, and first epistie, John 
in this prophecy, or his testimony in viii. 51, 52, 55, xiv. 23, 24, xv. 20, 
the history of the actions and death of xvii. 6, 1 John ii. 5. 
Jesus. So far [have thought proper to ex- 
Verbal coincidences with the other tract trom much other matter in Lard- 
works of John sometimes occur, ner, to whom] refer those who would 
John xvi. 33, ‘1 have overcome wish for further evidence for and 
the world ;’ see also 1 John ii. 13,14, against. There is however another 
iv. 4, v. 1, 5, and this language is in argument that to my mind carries 
the New Testament only to be found with it strong evidence, that it was, 
in John's writings. Compare this as it profesies to be, written by one 
with Rev. iii. 21, ‘To him who over- who had the spirit, and that 1s, its 
cometh, even as I also overcame.’ general accordancy with the general 
Compare ii. 7, ii. 17,26, iii.5, 12,21, prophetic declarations and language of 
XXi. 7. the New Testament. Mat. x. 28, 
Jesus is called Rev. xix. 13, ‘the Jesus tells his apostles not to fear the 
word of God;’ so also Johu i. 1, and persecutors who could slay their body, 
1 Johni. 1, ‘the word of lite..—Rev. but could not destroy their sensual 
v. 6,12, ‘the lamb of God;’ so also person, but to fear God, who could 
John i. 24, 36.—Rev. iii. 7, ‘he that destroy their sensual person in the 
is true;’ xix. 11, ‘he that is faithful grave. Jesus gives to the apostolic 
and true ;’ and in John i. 14, ‘ full of church the promise, Rev. ii. 11, ‘ he 
truth ;’ and John xiv. 6, ‘ the truth,’ who overcometh shal] not be injured 
as also 1 John v. 20.—Reyv. ii. 7, by the second death.’ Again, i. 7, 
manna is applied to spiritual food; so John says, ‘ Behold he is coming with 
also John vi.32. Revy.i 7, it is said, the clouds, and every eye shail see 
* Every eye shall see him, and they him, and they who pierce d him: and 
also which pierced him ;’ John xix. 37, all the tribes of the land shall mourn 
* they shall look on him whom they because of him.’ This has been ge- 
vierced.’ Rev. iii. 20, ‘If any man® nerally applied to the personal coming 
Sar my voice, and open the door, I of Jesus to a millenial reign, but how 
will come in to him, and sup with could they who nailed him to the 
him, and he with me.’ : John xiv. 23, cross then see him? To me it ap- 


Christ says, ‘If aman love me he 
will keep my words; and my father 
will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.’ 
Rey. i. 5, ‘ Unto him who hath loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood.’ So also 1 John i. 7, 
* And the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.’ 

There are also two particular in- 
stances of construction and accepta- 
tion of words. Rev. ii. 26, ‘ he that 
keepeth my works unto the end:’ 
here works is put for words, which is 


pears perfectly to accord with his first 
coming, by the Roman armies, to 
pour vengeance on the Jewish na- 
tion; agreeing with Mat. xxiv. 28, 
‘ As the lightning cometh from the 
east, and flashes to the west, in like 
manner will be the coming of the 
Son of Man;’ 30 v. ‘ All the tribes 
of the land will utter lamentation, and 
see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory.’ See also Dan. vii. 13, 
Mark xiii. 26, Luke xxi. 27, 1 Thes. 
ii, 16, iii. 13, 2 Thes. 1. 8, &c. &e. 
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Our Lord frequently uses the word 
Jere figuratively, as for instance, Mat. 
xiii. 42, * The Son of Man shall send 
forth his messengers, and they- shall 
gather out of the kingdom all things 
that offeud, and them who do ini- 
guilty, and shall cast them into a fire 
of furnace ; there shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.” By comparing 
this passage with v. Q, it is evident 
that this furnace ef fire is the severe 
and awful) judgment which took place 
on the Jewish nation at the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish economy. Ina 
similar manner Jesus cautions his dis- 
ciples, Mat. xviii. 7—10, Mark ix. 
43—49; rather to sacrifice a leading 
member who continued in sin, than 
to permit the whole church to be de- 
stroyed with the Jewish nation in the 
fire of Geeuha: compare with these 
passages, Eccles. vii. 17, Judith xvi. 
47. ‘This figurative use of fire, to 
signify complete and total destruc- 
tion, is used also by the writer of the 
Rev. xi. 1, ‘ fire proceedeth out of 
their mouths ;° temporal judgments 
produced by the doctrines the wit- 
nesses taught: xiv. 10, those who 
worship the beast and his image shald 
Le tormented wigh fire and brimstone, 
in the presence of the holy messengers, 
and in the presence of the Lamb, i.e. 
during the continuance of the Ger- 
manic Roman empire, and after its 
dissolution during the existence of the 
present Frenchified representation of 
it, temporal judgments shall continue 
succeeding each other, so as to give 
to the nations, that compose the Ro- 
man empire and its image, or resem- 
blance, no rest, day or night, till the 
ages of ages ; or that great age of the 
Restoration of the Jewish nation fore- 
told by all the prophets, as also by the 
messengers of Jesus: see also xvi. Q, 
xix. 4, &c. 

Dan. ii. represents the four great 
and successive idolatrous monarchies 
as being partly distinct from each 
other, yet more or less continuing 
after their establishment to exist to- 
gether till their complete and final 
destruction, and that this destruction 
should take place by other than bu- 
man means: 3-4 v. ‘a stone was cut 
out without hands, which smote the 
image upon his feet, that were of iron 
and clay, and brake them to pieces ; 
then was the iron, the clay, the brass, 
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the silver, and the gold broken to 
pieces together, and became like the 
chaff of the summer threshing floors, 
and the wind carried them away, that 
no place was found for them; and the 
stone that smote the —— became a 
great mountain, and filled the whole 
earth.’ This same subject is repre- 
sented by our Lord, Mat. xiii. 31—36, 
in the parables of the mustard seed 
and the three measures of meal lea- 
vened; and Paul, the messenger of 
Jesus, speaks of it in nearly all his 
epistles: now this also is the subject 
of the whole of the prophecies of the 
Revelations, the first part is the gra- 
dual enlargement of this stone, the 
doctrine of the cross held by the 
church of God. The second part is 
the sapping and undermining, and 
final overthrow of all the four oppo- 
sing kingdoms, and the full and final 
establishment of the kingdom of God. 
There is another great and impor- 
tant subject, to wh indeed all the 
other past scenes are but preliminary ; 
Paul speaks of it, 1 Cor, xv. 26, ‘ the 
last enemy, Death, will be destroyed.’ 
The word Death is here evidently put 
for the works of Death. Purvis has 
justly observed on Revelations, ‘that 
Death and Hades are put for them 
who had heen in those states, as the 
earth is sometimes named for its inha- 
bitants. The apostle was writin 
concerning a period when God shall 
have alolished all dominion, all au- 
thority, and power. This period of 
universal subjection cannot, on any 
occasion, require that great corrector, 
Death; yet Death is spoken of as 
stil] existing in a state of enmity to 
God, for it is said, ‘For, he must 
reign till he hath put all under his 
feet; the last enemy, Dzarn, shall 
be destroyed.’ Seeing, therefore, 
though all is subdued, yet Death, 
who cannot be a person, is not, but 
mnst be destroyed before all the ene- 
mies of God are subjected to Jesus ; 
it will follow, that it must mean those 
who are held by Death, those whom 
Jesus says, Mat. x. 28, ‘ Rational 
faculties that God can and will destroy 
in the grave.’ Death, or that state of 
insensibility in which these have long 
lain, shall be destroyed by their resto- 
ration to animation and consciousness, 
when ‘ Death shall be swallowed up 
in victory.’ This also agrees with the 
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spirit and language of the Rev. xx. 14, 
for those who are found in immora- 
lity and rebellion against God, in the 
state of death in the grave, are cast 
into the lake of fire, where they un- 
dergo the second death, or a total ex- 
tinction of life; yet we find, Rev. 
xxii. 8, that every curse shall cease, 
and consequently Death must be de- 
stroyed, all the effects must cease, 
that Death may be swallowed up in 
victory. 

I should hope what has been said is 
sufficient to obtain an attentive consi- 
deration to the contents of this book, 
and a serious and steady examination 
of the matter that will be produced : it 
is my intevtion to say as little as pos- 
sible, but sufficient, | hope, to give a 
clue to the understanding of the book. 
After all that has been said, as evi- 
dence for its being written by John 
the apostle, or by some other inspired 
prophet of the name of John, its best 
evidence, if true, must be its contents. 
If Providence confirms it; if the state 
of the churches in succession have 
been as foretold ; if the political states 
professing to be Christian have been 
and are now under the circumstances 
described; then, and only then, is 
this book a Revelation from God, and 
it is not merely our duty, bit also our 
interest to obey its directions. 

With regard to the time when it 
appears to have been written, I should 
think it must have been very early in 
Christianity, even before the writing 
of any of the epistles, The grand ar- 
guinent of Dionysius, for its not being 
wrote by John the apostle, whilst he 
allows it to have been written by a 
holy and divinely inspired man, is, 
that the language of John’s history 
and his first epistle, which are his 
genuine and undoubted writings, are 
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semblance of style and manner ; but 
when near forty years residence in 
Greece had given him ease and in- 
timacy with the Greek language, and 
his subject was historical, or episto- 
latory, his language would of course 
have dropt most of its Hebraisms, 
and have become more elegant from 
beitg more pure. 


Contrxvation of Coxe’s TRAVELS 
in SwITZERLAND. Translated 
from the French, by W. H. Reto. 


[Continued from p.368.] 


Bie mere plants of a noxious 
kind which infect the pastures of 
the Alps are few in number, they are 
not less dangerous to the young cattle 
that have not learned to distinguish 
them: those that have passed a sum- 
mer upon the mountains know and 
avoid them. The most remarkable 
among these plants is what the pea- 
sants call Eiser-hutli, which is a 
species of the aconite, extremely 
vigorous, and which upon these fer- 
tile mountains, partakes of the fa- 
vours of nature, and there acquires a 
quality so venomous@s in its effects to 
imitate the mancanillier of America. 
The aconite, with a white flower, 
contains a poison so sibtle that it will 
operate only coming in contact 
with the exterior skin, particularly 
when moistened with the perspira- 
tion of the body. M. de Pyfter 
mentions two young persons pro- 
mised to each other in marriage, who 
having danced a whole evening, ac- 
cording to the custom of the coun- 
try, without changing partners, died 
within a few hours, in consequence 
of the young man mire a bouquet 
of the aconite flower in his bosom.— 


ure Greek ; whereas, the book of M. de Pyffer himself having one day 


evelations is full of Hebraisms. This 
observation of Dionysius has a very 
different effect on my mind; it is, 
rather, testimony for its antiquity, that 
it was written very early after the dis- 

rsion of the first Christians from 
Sevenslons by the murder of James. 
At that time the language of John, 
the fisherman of Galilee, the student 
under Jesus of the ancient prophecies 
of the Hebrew writers, must have 
been filled with all their figures, and 
with their subjects bore a close re- 


gathered some of the flowers of this 
pernicious plant, soon after perceived 
that his wrist and a part of his arm 
were getting benumbed, and was 
well convinced that worse conse- 
quences would have followed, if he 
had not immediately got rid of the 
flowers that occasioned it. 

Cheese of the best quality in alt 
the Upper Alps is made without salt : 
the fermentation alone being suffici- 
ent to give it a saline taste, and in 
which the aromatic odour of the 
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mountain plants sensibly predomi- 
nates. That which is made upon the 
most elevated of the pastures, in July 
and August, may be kept to almost 
any peridd; but there are various 
kinds of cheese in Switzerland. That 
of Underwald is fat and mild, vo 
salt being used in it; that of the 
Upper Cantons of Berne and Uri, is 
dry and aromatic, without being salt ; 
that of the Lower Canton of Berne is 
putrid and salt, and cannot be preserv- 
ed without frequent aspersionsof wine, 
whilst that which belongs to the Up- 
per Alps will not bear to be moistened. 

Upper Hasly, besides kine, nou- 
rishes a great number of horses reared 
in the parks of the plain upon the 
Alps, to te sold every six months at 
an average of about four louis per 
head.—This canton is enclosed on the 
east, west, aud south, by some of 
the mest lofty and peeked mountains 
in Switzerland. long series of 
conical rocks of dreadful elevation, 
compose the highest elevations of 
that enormous mass of mountains 
which separate the canton of Berne 
from the Valais, and forms the centre 
of all the Alps in Switzerland. From 
these one may descend into the plains 
of Germany, France, and Italy, — 
Savoy alone, to this mass, opposes 
another equally respectable. Of the 
latter Mont Blanc forms the centre, 
as the Schreekhorn, or pike of terror, 
forms that of the other mass.—From 
the summits of these we descry their 
humbler satellites, surrounding the 
two elevations which seem to dis- 
pute theempire of the highest in the 
world. Mont Blanc, the most consi- 
derable, throws about it a deluge of 
ice, which ruins all the nearest vallies. 
The Schreekhorn, less in volume and 
somewhat inferior in height, though 
it has less ice about it than its rival, 
is still more difficult of access, as the 
precipices which encumber its ave- 
nues, hang over abysses more pro- 
found; besides, its summit is so 
steep, that even the snow cannot 
rest upon it. Like Mont Blanc, also, 
it forms a point of attraction for the 
clouds, ane § is the parent of several 
rivers, the most considerable of which 
rise in its domains, viz. the Rhine, 
the Rhone, and the Po, at least in 
part. Let us add, in favour of the 
Schreekhorn, that it opposed a boun- 
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dary to the conquest of the masters 
of the universe, and that the indefa- 
tigable Romans, who with arms in 
their hands, overran the mountains 
of the Allobroges; and the Rhetian 
Alps, give to the mountains about 
the Schreekhorn the exclusive name 
of the Upper Alps.—Against their in- 
habitants, the Romans were reduced 
to the necessity of carrying on a war 
purely defensive, of which the fa- 
mous wall raisedin the Valais, be- 
tween the Rhone and the Burberg, 
appears to be a monument. 

he Schreekhorn, or pike of terror, 
is also calied the Nadel, or Needle. 
Its principal acolytes are, Ist, the 
Wetterhorn, 2d, the Wellhorn, and 
3d, the Jungfrauhorn; these are three 
cones of naked rock, of little less ele- 
vation than itself—Wetterhorn sig- 
nifies the pike of storms, a name be- 
longing with a very just title to a 
mountain, the summit of which is 
constantly enveloped in clouds. 
Situate north east of the Schreek- 
horn, from this it receives the tem- 
pest which come from that part of 
the heavens. The Jungfrauhorn, or 
Virgins’ pike, owes its denomination 
to the common opinion, that though 
the foot of it is accessible, it cannot 
ascended. However, about sixty years 
since, two Chamois hunters have suc- 
cessfully dared this perilous enter- 
prize: the first deposited his knife 
under a stone, and the second fol- 
lowed him, and substituted his knife 
in the roonr of that which the other 
had left upon the summit of this 
mountain. 

Between the Wetterhorn and the 
Wellhorn there is a glacier, which 
is seen from Meyringen, called 
Schwartz-wald Gletscher, or the 
glacier of the Black Forest. It is 
one of the loftiest of the glaciers in 
Switzerland, and is literally inacces- 
sible. 

It is in this desert and desolate 
region that the greatest and most 
terrible of birds is seen, the eagle of 
the Alps, which in strength and size 
surpasses the royal eagle, and is only 
an inhabitant of the highest moun- 
tains of our hemisphere, or is only 
found in one place besides, viz. in 
that which corresponds with it in 
South America, M. Buffon classes 
this bird in the species of the golden 
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vulture.—M. Bomare places it at the 
head of the eagles; the inhabitants 
of the country call it the lemmer 
geyer, or lamb vulture. This bird 
however, answers to the condor of 
the new world, like as the Alps an- 
swer to the cordillieras. Of all kinds 
of eagles, says M. de Bomare, the 
most surprising is that of the Swiss 
Alps, called the lenimer geyer, or 
Jamb vulture. There are three kinds 
of them; the first, the largest and 
strongest, is yellow ali over the body, 
with white circles about the neck; 
but the condor is black and white, 
and has a sort of tuft upon its head. 

The lemmer geyer is a bird of prey, 
of prodigious strength, corresponding 
with its shape; for the wings of this 
bird are fourteen feet from one ex- 
tremity to the other. 
the air, which they have not yet been 
able to destroy in Switzerland, car- 
ries on a cruel war against the sheep, 
the goat, and the chamois, together 
with the hare and the marmotte— 
Whenever it observes any.animal 
upon a steep rock, which is too large 
to carry away, it contrives to wheel 
its fiight in such a manner as to 
throw it down the precipice into the 
valley, where it can more conve- 
niently contend with its prey. Only 
afew years since a lemmer geyer of 
the largest kind, seized a child about 
three years of age; and if the cries of 
the child had not brought its father, 
armed with a large club, it would 
certainly have carried it off. After a 
desperate resistance, it was killed on 
the spot. 

I have seen at Berne, w the col- 
lection of M. Spranglin, two lemmer 
geyer, not of the yellow species, said 
to be the strongest, as their wings 
did not extend above ten feet. As to 
the former, the country people always 
assured me his wings were eigh- 
teen feet bernois, viz. about sixteen 
French. I shall add to their tes- 
timony, that of M. Voltaire, who had 
one of these birds in his living collec- 
tion, whose wings extended fifteen 
feet. Some yearssiice, a lemmer geyer 
had one of his wings broken by a 
musquet shot, and yielded, after a 
long conflict with three sturdy pea- 
sants, armed with short clubs; and 
this they took alive and sold at 
Berne. 
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The states of Berne giving no more 
than one louis per bead for the de- 
struction of these birds, renders the 
country. people very indifterent about 
taking ‘or destroying them. The 
harm they do the country people is 
trifling ; they kill a number of crows, 
which swarm in this quarter of the 
world. In the wars between the 
crows and these vultures, the former 
range themselves in a line, and divide 
themselves in detached corps. After 
this, each battalion advances in its 
turn; and their enemy attacked on 
one side is very soon assailed on the 
other; the success of these comba- 
tants, when the enemy is very young, 
generally terminates in favour of the 
crows. 

Bears are*to be met with in all 
parts of this country; but, if any 
where, they abound in the valleys. 
There are two species; the largest 
live upon fruits, &c. and sleep during 
the greatest part of the winter ; the 
smallest kind is more cruel and more 
dangerous, particularly in winter. I 
have been at a_bear hunt, between 
the mounts I'urca and Grimsel ; these 
animals are not very dangerous, but 
their antipathy against bulls, and 
their fights with them, frequently 
afford singular examples of the hatred 
and ferocity of these terrible crea- 
tures. It is impossible to retain a 
bull after he has once smelt a bear in 
the neighbourhood: he immediately 
seeks out his enemy, and they meet 
and fight every day till one or the 
other is killed. In the plains, the 
advantages are on the side of the bear; 
but among the rocks, the bull is ge- 
nerally the conqueror. The bull, be- 
longing to a herd in Uri, went in 
chace of a bear, and not returning 
after the lapse of three days, pin, 
persons being employed in the search, 
found him in the position of pressing 
his enemy against a rock, who was 
quite dead, and the body squeezed 
almost flat; the bull had made such 
violent etforts, that his feet were 
buried several inches deep in the 
ground. 

Wild as it is, there are no-wolves 
in this region, but there is a kind of 
wild cat, which sometimes makes 
terrible ravages among the sheep.— 
A number of lives are lost in hunting 
the Ghamois, occasioned by the thick 
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fogs, which rising suddenly, cover 
the whole country with an impene- 
trable veil, and make the hunters 
lose their way among the glaciers, 
where they often perish with cold 
and hunger. Sometimes sudden falis 
of mist or rain, suddenly freezing, 
render the rocks so slippery, that the 
human foot, though ever so well se- 
cured with irons, cannot possibly 
keep its hold. Sometimes excessive 
heat drys the burning surface of the 
rocks, and covers them with ‘seth an 
impalpable powder, that the unFappy 
hunter, not wishing to lose his Way, 
voluntarily cuts the calves of his legs 
and the soles of his feet merely to 
trace out a path by which he may re- 
turn in safety. 

It is remarkable in the Rhine, that 
it owes its rise to the greatest part of 
the water that flow trom Switzer- 
land. Its three first branches have 
their origin in the sane mass of 
mountains. The Aar and the Lim- 
mat, which soon increase the waters 
of this river, also rise in the same 
neighbotrhood, and are themselves 
increased by the springs belonging 
to the same chaifi of mountains. 

The Romans occupied the best 
part of Northern Helvetia, but they 
never penetrated to its centre. On 
one side, they made their passage 
through the Grecian Alps, and on 
the other through the eastern part of 
tue mountains of Adula. It does not 
appear that they ever penetrated 
through the intermediate chain, 
which was inhabited by that portion 
of the Helvetians who were never 
conquered,. The wall built by the 
Romans in the Valais, seems to have 
been intended as a check to the 
irruptions of the inhabitants of the 
western parts of mount Adula, who 
were driven upon the Roman pro- 
vinces, by the Barbarians in the 
environs of the Schreekhorn.—How 
awful and sublime’ is the picture 
which this country aifords! What a 
study is that of these mouutains, 
differing in their age and origin! but 
all which prove the great revolutions 
of nature; its tardy operations, its 
sudden caprices, a its terrible dis- 
asters. What annals for an observer 
are these rocks, which thirty ages 
have formed or destroyed, as well as 
these carcases of mountains thrown 
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down into the abysses, over which 
they have been in a manner sus- 
pended, and buried, as it were, under 
those accumulations of ice, which: 
are here attached to the old age of all 
existence. 

Mr. Coxe speaks of the Roman 
colonies of * Mitinodudiith Aven- 
ticum, and Rhetia.” The Sedunes, 
the Viberians, and the Lepontians, 
inhabited what we call the Valais; 
the two former, with the Nantuates, 
occupied the lower part; the Lepon- 
tians the upper part; and in the val- 
lies of the Pennine Alps, towards the 
east.—Lake Lemon is now that of 
Geneva; Minnodunum is Mondon ; 
Averticum, Avenches; and Rfetia, 
the country of the Grisons. 

Mr. Coxe has said that the best 
bulwark to oppose to the avalanches, 
or falls of snow in this country, is a 
forest; but these forests do not oppose 
an efficacious resistance, unless they 
are sufficiently elevated to break the 
current of snow, in its first discharge 
from the mountains, otherwise they 
run the risk of being carried away 
themselves. Besides, in most of the 
Swiss villages, the houses towards 
the mountains are defended bya kind 
of stone bastion, with an acute angle 
sufficient to separate the masses of 
snow, and thus preserve the habita- 
tion from entire destruction, even 
though it should be buried under the 
avalanche. a 

Mr. Coxe, mentioning the Jung- 
frauhorn, objects to the derivation 
given to it by the country people, 
from the circumstance of its being 
inaccessible. It is true there are se- 
veral elevations of the sameé kind, 
equally inaccessible, or reputed to be 
such, which make for the propriet 
of the opinion commonly received. 
However, even some of these which 
were accessible a century ago, aré not 
so at present ; and from changes sud- 
den or gradual it is to be supposed 
others are accessible at present, which 
in times past were not. .So that many 
have been, and are still called virgin 
mountains, which are not, strictly 
speaking, entitled to that distinc- 
tion. 

The manner in which the hunters 
of the chamois leap from rock to reck 
with the assistance of a long staff, is 
truly surprising. Even from the 
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Gemmi, which is a height almost per- 
pendicular, anda naked rock, they 
will by this means descend in ten 
minutes, and clear a greater space of 
gears, than they could go over in a 
ull hour by the common direct foot- 

bh. A good curate once told me, 
when he saw any person come down 
iu that manner, one might be certain 
it was a protestant: Catholics, added 
he, take more care of their souls. I 
shal] now venture to express an idea 
which struck me the last time I 
traversed the valley of Lauterbrunnen. 
This valley, which is about five 
leagues in depth, is extremely narrow, 
and offers the appearance of a deep 
cleft, formed ina mass of mountains, 
or as if it was shut in with two ver- 
tical walls. The enormous mass of 
rocks to the right exceed those on 
the left in steepness and height. All 
the torrents that fall into this valley, 
come from the mountains on the left : 
but what I meant to say was, that 
from the exact correspondence of the 
sides of this cleft, the division must 
have been first made by some con- 
vulsion of nature. From the bottom 
of this valley, the road used to ran 
directly to the Valais, passing be- 
tween two mountains, the inter- 
mediate space of which has long been 
choaked up with ice. Two natives 
of the Valais, terrified and pursued 
during the religious persecution of 
3712, were the last that ventured 
this way. However, in 1778, the 
indefatigable M. Bourrit discovered a 
lateral issue running along the moun- 
tains, which diyide the part of the 
canton of Berne from the Valais, and 
falls, in a manner, almost perpen- 
dicular upon the passage of Kan- 
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dersieg; so that travellers as enter- 
prising as himself, may arrive at the 
Gemmi, without making the long 
detour which Mr. Coxe speaks of in 
his eighteenth letter. 

In this passage M. Bourrit found a 
fine large reservoir of water, placed 
in one of the most dismal solitudes. 
At that time, however, 1 had quitted 
the Alps, and had not the pleasure of 
enjoying this interesting discovery. 
The summit of the Staubach affords a 
phetSsmenon equally difficult in de- 
scripfion, either by writing or painting; 
the torrent that falls from this moun- 
tain is often seized by the wind, and 
the lightest particles of the water are 
suspended, exhibiting a variety of 
forms before they are dispersed in 
rain. Fhus torrents, in a manner, 
floating in the air, are peculiar to 
Switzerland. Im fact, the greatest 

ortion of the water called the Stau- 

ach, is distributed in a kind of fog, 
which moistens the meadows to a 
considerable distance, and in clouds 
which rise in its atmosphere. During 
the winter, the torrent for some time 
resists the frost ; but when the’cold is 
most severe, the water first frozen into 
drops, condense like hail, and de- 
scends with a terrible noise, announ- 
cing the congelation of the whole 
mass, whieh soon appears like an 
enormous piece of ice, suspended on 
the brink of its channel: here the 
weight increases, till it becomes too 
heavy; it is at length precipitated 
with a noise, scarcely equalled by 
that of avalanches, or that of thunder 
united, by which these masses of 
snow are sometimes dislocated and 
detached. 


[To Le continued.) 
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Letter VIII. 
Richmond, October 15. 


EN of talents in this country, 
my dear S......, have been 
generally bred to the profession of 


the law: and, indeed, throughout 
the United States [ have met with 
few persons of exalted intellect whose 
powers have been directed to any 
other pursuit. The bar in America is 
the road to honour; and hence, al- 
though the profession is graced by 
the most shining geniuses on the con- 
tinent, it is encumbered also by a 
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melancholy group of young men, 
who hang on the rear of the bar, like 
Goethe's sable clouds in the western 
horizon. Ihave been told that the 
bar of Virginia was, a few years ago, 
pronounced by the supreme court of 
the United States to be the most en- 
lightened and able on the continent. I 
am very incompetent to decide on the 
merit of their legal acquirements ; 
but, putting aside the partiality of a 
Briton, I do not think eitber of the 
gentlemen by any means so eloquent 
or so erudite as our countryman 
Erskine. With your permission, 
however, I will make you better ac- 
quainted with the few characters who 
lead the van of the profession. 

has great personal ad- 
vantages. A figure large and portly ; 
his features. uncommonly fine ; his 
dark eyes and his whole countenance 
lighted up with an expression of the 
most conciliating sensibility ;" his atti- 
tudes dignified and commanding ; his 
gestures easy and graceful; his voice 
perfect harmony; and his whole man- 
ner that of an accomplished and en- 
paging gentleman, I have reason to 
believe” that the expression of his 
countenance does. no more than jus- 
tice to his heart. If I be correctly 


informed, his feelings are exquisite ; S 


and the proofs of his benevolence are 
various and clear beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. He has filled the 
*highest offices in this commonwealth, 
and has very long maintained a most 
respectable rank in his profession. 
His character with the people is that 
of a great lawyer and an eloquent 
Speaker ; and, indeed, so many men 
of discernment and taste entertain 
this opinion, and my prepossessions 
in his favour.are so strong, on account 
of the aimable qualities. of his cha- 
racter, that I am very well disposed 
to-doubt the accuracy of my own 
judgment as it relates to him. 

ome, however, it seems that his 
mind, 4&s is often, but not invariably 
the case, corresponds with his perso- 
nal appearance: that is, that it is 
turned rather for ornament than for 
severe use: Pompe, quam pugne 
aptior, as Tully expresses it. His 
speeches, I think, deserve the censure 
which Lord Verulam pronounces on 
the writers posterior to the reforma- 
tion of the church: ‘* Luther,” says 

Unyveriat Mac. Vor. XVIIL. 
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he, ‘ standing alone. agdinst othe 
church of Rome, found it necessat 
to awake all antiquity in his behalf: 
this introduced the study of the dead 
languages, a taste for the’ fulness 
of the Ciceronian manner ; and: hence 
the still prevalent error of huntin 
more after words than matter ;' an 
more after the choiceness of the phrase 
and the round and clean composition 
of the sentence, and the sweet fall- 
x gs of the clauses, and the varyin 
and illustration of their works ith n 
tropes and figures, tham : after’ the 
weight of matter, worth of subject, 
soundness of argument, life-of inveii- 
tion, or depth of judgment.” i 

My .s%. 4 ’s temper and habits 
lead him to the swelling stately mag- 
ner of Bolingbroke; ‘but either trom 
the want of promptitudeand richness 
of conception, or his too lous 
concern and ‘ huating» after words,” 
he does not maintain that manner 
smoothly apd happily. On the con- 
trary, the spirits of his hearers, after 
having been awakened and put into 
sweet and pleasant‘motion, have their 
tide not unfrequently checked, ruffled, 
and painfully obstructed by the hesi- 
tation and perplexity of the speaker. 
It certainly must demand my dear 
, a mind of Very high powers 
to support the swell of Bolingbroke 
with felicity. The tones of voice 
which naturally belong to it keep the 
expectation continually ‘ on tiptoe ;”” 
and this must be gratified not only by 
the most oily fluency, but by a course 
of argument clear as light, and an al- 
ternate play of imagination as grand 
and magnificent as Herschell’s dance 
of the sidereal system. The work re- 
quires to be perpetually urged for- 
ward. One interruption in the cur- 
rent of the language, one poor thought 
or abortion of fancy, one vacant aver- 
sion of the eye or relaxation in the 
expression of face, entirely breaks 
and dissolves the whole charm. ‘The 
speaker, indeed, may go on and 
evolve here and there a pretty thought; 
but the wondrous magic of the whole 
is gone for ever! 

/hether it be from any defect in 

the organization of Mr. ...... ’s 
mind, or that his passion for the fine 
dress of his thoughts is the master 
passion, which, ‘* like Aaron's ser. 
pent, swallows up the rest,” I will 
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not undertake to decide ; but perhaps 
it results from one of those two causes, 
that all the arguments which I have 
ever heard from him are detective in 
that important and most material 
character, the lucidus ordo. 

I have heen sometimes inclined to 
believe that a man’s division of his 
argument would be generally found 
to contain a secret history of the dif- 

ties which he himself has .en- 
countered in the investigation of dis 

ject. I am firmly persuaded that 
the extreme prolixity of many dis- 
courses, to which we are doomed to 
listen, is char e not to the fer- 
tility but to the darkness and im- 
potence of the brain which pro- 
duces them. A man who sees his 
object in a strong light marches di- 
rectly up to it in a right line, with 
the firm step of a soldier ; while ano. 
ther, residing in a Jess illumined 
zone, wanders and reels in the twilight 
of the brain, and ere he attain his 
object, treads a maze as intricate and 
perplexing as that of the celebrated 

— of Crete. 

t was remarkable of the Q 
of the United States, whom | men- 
tioned to you in a former letter as 
looking through a subject at a single 


glance, that he almost invariably 


seized one strong point only, the 
ivot of the controversy: this point 
would enforce with all his powers, 
never permitting his own mind to 
waver, nor obscuring those of his 
hearers by a cloud of inferior unim- 
portant considerations. But this is 
not the manner of Mr i I sus- 
pect, that in the preparatory investi- 
get of a subject he gains his ground 
y slow and laborious gradations ; 
and that his difficulties are numerous 
and embarrassing. Hence it is, per- 
haps, that his points are generally too 
multifarious ; avd although, among 
the rest, be exhibits the strong point, 
its appearance is too often like that of 
Issachar;. ‘* bowed down between 
two burdens.” I take this to be a 
very ill-judged method. It may 
serve in to make the multitude 
stare: but it frustrates the grt Pas. 
pose of the speaker, instead of giving 
a simpk, lucid, amd animated view of 
a subject, it overloads, confounds, 
and fatigues the listener. Instead of 
leaving him under the vivacity. of 
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clear and full conviction, it leaves 
him bewildered, darkling, asleep ; 
and when he awakes, he 


“‘ wakes, emerging from a sea of 
dreams 
Tumultuous ; where his wreck’d, des- 
ponding thought, 
From wave tu wave of wild uncertainty 
At random drove, her helm of reason 
Jost.” 


I incline to believe that if there 
be a blemish in the mind of this ami- 
able gentleman, it is the want of a 
strong and masculine judgment. If 
such an agent had wielded the sceptre 
of his understanding, it is presumable 
that ere this it would have chastised 
bis exuberant fondness for literary 
finery, and the too ostentatious and 
unfortunate parade of points in his 
argument, on which I have just com- 
mented. If I may confide in the 
replies which I have heard givéy to 
hin at the bar, this want of judg- 
ment is sometimes manifested in his 
selection and application of law cases, 
But of this 1 can judge only from the 
triumphant air with which his adver- 
sariés seize his cases, and appear to 
turn them against him. 


He is certainly a man of close and 
elaborate research. It would seem 
to me, however, my dear S 
that in order to constitute a scien+ 
tific lawyer, something more is ne- 
cessary than the patient and perse- 
vering revolution of the leaves of an 
author. Does it not require .a dis- 
cerninent sufficiently clear and strong 
to eviscerate the principles of each 
Case; a judgment potent enough to 
digest, connect, and systematize them, 
and to distinguish at once, in any 
tuture combination of circumstances, 
the very feature which gives or refuses 
to a principle a just application ? 
Without such intellectual properties, 
[ should conjecture (for on this sub- 
ject 1 can only conjecture) that a man 
could not have the fair advantage and 

rfect command of his reading... For, 
in the first place, I should apprehend, 
that he. would never discover the 
application of a case without the re- 
currence of all the same cireum- 
stances; in the next place, that his 
cases would form a perfeet chaos, a 
rudis indigestaque moles, in his brains 
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and, lastly, that he would often and 
sometimes perhaps fatally mistake the 
identifying feature, and furnish his 
antagonist with a formidable weapon 
against himself. 

But let me fly from this entangled 
wilderness, of which I have so little 
knowledge, and return to Mr 
Although, when brought to the stan- 
dard of perfect oratory, he may be 
subject to the censures which I heve 

ssed on him; yet it is to be ac- 

nowledged, and I make the acknow- 
ledgement with pleasure, that he is a 
man of extensive reading, a. well in- 
formed lawyer, a fine belles lettres 
scholar, and sometimes a_ beautiful 
speaker. 

The gentleman who has been 

inted out to me as holding the next 
if not an equal grade in the profession 
is M He is, 1 am told, 
upwards of forty years of age; but 
his look, 1 think, is more juvenile. 
As to stature, he is about the ordi- 
nary height of men ; his form genteel, 
his person agile. He is cistinguished 
by a quickness of look, a sprightly 
step, and that peculiarly jaunty air 
which I have heretofore mentioned 
as characterizing the people of New 
York. It is an air, however, which 


5 arene because I am a plain son of 
ohn Bull) is not entirely to m 


taste. Striking, indeed, it is; highly ing, than Shakspeare’s foppish ord, : 
pouncet 


enteel, and calculated for eclat; but 
then, I fear, that it may be censured 
as being too artificial; as having, 
therefore, too little appearance of con- 
nection with the heart; too little of 
that amiable simplicity, that winnin 
softness, that vital warmth, which 
have felt in the manner of a certain 
friend of mine. This objettion, how- 
ever, is not meant to touch his heart. 
I do et mean to censure his sensi- 
bility or his virtues. 
applies only to.the mere exterior of 
his manners; and even the censure, 
which [ have pronounced on ¢hat, is 
purely the result of a different taste, 
which is, at least, as probably wrong 
as that of M 
Indeed, my dear. S 

seen few eminent men in this or any 
other country, who have been able so 
far to repress the resulting pride of 
conscious talents, as to put on the 
behaviour which is calculated to win 
the hearts of the people. I mean that 


Y proud, moré intolerable and di 
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behaviour which steers between 2 
low-s piritedcringing sycophancy and 
ostentatious condescensian 90 the one 
hand, and a haughty self-importance, 
and supercilious contempt: of one's 
fellow creatures on the other; that 
behaviour, in which, while a man 
displays a just respect for his own 
feelings and character, he seems, nes 
vertheless, to concentre himself with 
the disposition and inclinations of the 
person to whom he speaks: in a 
word, serfs 9 behaviour, in which 
versatility candour, modesty and 
dignity, are sweetly and harmoniously 
attempered and blended. Any Eng: 
lishman but yourself, my S ‘. 
would easily recognize the original 
from which this latter picture is 
drawn. 


This leads me off from the character 
of M , to remark a m 
defect, which I have se times 
observed in this country. Many well 
meaning men, having heard much of. 
the hollow ceremonions professions 
and hypocritical grimace of courts; 
disgusted with evety thing which sa- 
vours of aristocratic or monarchic 
parade ; and smitten with the love of 
republican simplicity and honesty ; 
have fallen into a ruggedness of 
portment a thousand times mo 
st- 


with his chin new reapt an 

box. They scorn to conceal their 
thouglits; and in the expression of 
them, confound bluntness With ho- 
nesty. Their opinions are all dogmas, 
It is perfecly immaterial to them what 
any one else may think. Nay, many 
of them seem to have sorpotten, that 
others can think or feel at all. In 
pursuit of the h phantom of 
republicanism *, they dash ‘on, like 
ir Joseph Banks, giving chace to 
the em ‘of Morocco, ess 
of the sweet and tender blossoms of 
sensibility, whieh fall, and bleed, and 
die behind them. What am error is 
this, my dearS....! I am frequent! 
dis to ask such men, ‘¢ Thin 
you, that the stern and implacable 
Achilles was an honester man than 
the gentle, humane, arid considerate 





* This phrase is scarcely excusable, 
even in a Briton and a lord, 
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Hector? Was the arrogant and im- 
perious Alexander an honester man 
than the meek, compassionate, and 
amiable Cytus ? Was the proud, the 
rough, the sutly Cato, more bonest 
than the soft, polite, and delicate 
Scipio Africanus? In short, are not 
Honesty and humianity compatible? 
And what is = we ere and 
captivatin iteness, but humanity 
réfined ee er A 
But to return from this digression. 
The'qualities, by which Mr 
strikes the multitude, are his inge- 
nitity and his wit. But those, who 
look ‘mGre closely into the anatomy 
of his mind, discover midny properties 
of much higher dignity and impor- 
tance. This gentleman, in my opi- 
nion, unites in himself a greater 
diversity of talents and acquirements, 
than any other at the bar of Wy me 
He has the reputation, and I doubt 
riot a just one, of possessing much 
legal science. He has an exquisite 
and highly cultivated taste for polite 
literature; a genius quick and fertile ; 
a style pure and classic; a stream of 
perspicuous and beautiful elocution ; 
am ingenuity which no difficulties can 
entangle or embarrass; and a wit, 
whose vivid and brilliant coruscations 
can gild and decorate the darkest 
subject. He chooses his ground, in 
the first instance; with great judg- 
ment; and when, in the progress of 
a cause, an unexpected evolution of 
testimony, or intermediate decisions 
from the bench, have beaten that 
ground from under him, be possesses 
a happy; an astonishing versatility, 
by which he is enabled at once to 
take a new position, without appear- 
ing to have lost an atom, either in 
the measure or stability of his basis. 
This is a faculty which I have ob- 
served before in an inferior degree ; 
but Mr is so adroit, so superior 
in the execution of it, that_in him it 
nee a new and peculiar talent. 
is statements, his narrations, his 
ents, are all as transparent as 
the light of day. He reasons logi- 
cally, and declaims very handsomely. 
It is true, he never brandishes the 
Olympic thunder of Homer; but then 
he seldom, if ever, sinks beneath 
the chaste and attractive majesty, of 
Virgil. 
Fis fault is, that he has rot veiled 
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his ingenuity with sufficient address. 
Hence, I am told, that he is consi- 
dered as a Proteus; and the courts 
are disposed to doubt their senses, 
even when he appears in his proper 
shape. But in spite of this adverse 
and unpropitious distrust, Mr. .. . .’s 
popularity is still in its flood; and he 
is justly considered as an honour and 
an ornament to his profession. 
Adieu! my friend, for the present. 
Ere Jong we miay take another tour 


‘through this gallery of portraits, if 


more interesting objects do not call 
us off. Again, my S 
night. 


[Tv be continued.) 


Srzecu on the Powers of Jurtes in 
Prosgcutions for Lips.s. 
[From Butke’s Pesthumous Works.} 
] HAVE always understood, that a 

superintendence over the doctrines 
as well as the proceedings of the 
courts of justice was a principal ob- 
ject of the constitution of this House ; 
that you were to watch at once over 
the lawyer and the law; that there 
should be an orthodox faith as well as 
ie ed works: and I have always 
ooked with a degree of teverence and 
admiration on this mode of superin- 
tendence. For being totally disen- 
gaged from the detail of juridical prac- 
tice, we come something pethaps the 
better qualified, and certainly much 
the better disposed to asseri the ge- 
nuine principle of the laws; in which 
we can, as a body, have no other than 
an enlarged and a public interest. 
We bave no common cause of a pro- 
fessional attachment or professional 
emulations to bias our minds; .we 
have no foregone opinions, wliich 
from obstinacy and false point of ho- 
nour we think ourselves at all events 
obliged to support. So that with 
our own minds perfectly disengaged 
from the éxercise, we may superin« 
tend the execution of the national jus- 
tice; which from this circumstance 
is better secured to the ayes than in 
any other country under heaven it 
canbe. As our situation puts us ina 
proper condition, our power enables us 
to execute this trust. We may, when 
we sée cause of complaint, administer 
a remedy ; it is in our choice by an 
addre=sto remove an imnroner judge, 
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by impeachment before the peers to 
pursue to destruction’a corrupt judge, 
of by bill to assert, to explain, to-en- 
fotée or to reform the law, just as the 
occasion andthe necessity of the case 
shall guide us! ‘We stand in a situa- 
tion very honovrable to ourselves, 
and very useful to our country, if we 
do not abuse or abandon the trust that 
is placed in ws. 

The question now before you is 
upon the power of juries in prosecut- 
ing for libels. There are four opi- 
nions. 1. That the doctrine as held 
by the courts as proper and constitu- 
tional, and therefore should not be 
altered. 2. That it is neither proper 
nor constitutional, but that it will be 
rendered worse by your interference. 
3: That it is wrong, but that‘the only 
remedy is a bill of retrospect. 4. The 
opinion of those who bringin the bill 
—that the thing is wrong, but that it 
is@nough ‘to direct the judgment of 
the court in future. 

The bill brought in is for the pur- 
pose of asserting and securing a’ great 
_ object in the juridical constitution of 
this kingdom ; 
series of | practices and opinions in our 
judges has in one point, and in one 
very essential point, deviated from the 
true principle. 

It is the very ancient privilege of 
the people of England, that they shall 
be tried, except in the known — 
tions, not by judges appointed by the 
ctown, but by their own fellow-sub- 
jects, the peers of that county court 
at ‘which they owe their suit and ser- 
vice ; and out of this principle the trial 
by juries has grown. This principle 
has not, that I can find, been contest- 
ed in any case by any authority what- 
sdever; but’there is oné’ case in 
which, without directly contesting the 
principle, the whole substanee, ener- 
gy and virtue of the privilege, is taken 
out of it ;—that is, in the ease ofa trial 

indictthent or information for a 
libel. The docttine in that ease laid 
down by several judges amounts to 
this, that the jury have no compe- 
tence ‘where a fibel is al 3 except 
corporeal facts of the 
writing an publication, together 
with the identity of the things and 
persons to which it refers: but that 
the intent and the tendency of the 
work, in which intent and tendency 


to find the ‘Bross 
the 
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the whole criminality consists, is the 
sole and exclusive province of the 
judge. Thus having reduced the jury 
to the cognizance of facts not in 
themselves presumptively criminal, 
but actions neutral and indifferent, the 
whole matter, in which the subj 
has any concern or interest, is taken 
out of the hands of the jury: and if 
the jury take more upon themselves, 
what they so take is contrary to their 
daty ; it is fo moral buta merely na- 
tural power, the same by which 
they may do any other improper act, 
the same by Which they may even 
prejudice themselves with regard to 
any other part of the ‘issue before 
them. Such is the matter, as it now 
stands, iti possession of your highest 
criminal courts, handéd.down to them 
from very respectable legal ancestors. 
If this can o — ished oe 
case, the application in principle to 
other cine wilt be ‘easy; and ‘the 
practice will run tipon a descent, un- 
til the progress of'an encroaching ju- 
risdiection (for it is in its nature to én- 
croach when once it has passed its 
limits) coming ‘to confine the juries, 
case after casé, to the corporeal fact 
and’ to’ that alone, excluding the in- 
tention of mind, the only source of 
merit and demerit, of reward or pu- 
nishment, juries become’a dead letter 
in the constitution. 

For which reason it is high time to 
take this matter into the considera- 
tion of Parliament ; and for that pur- 
pose it will be necessary to examine, 
first, whether there isany thing in the 
peculiar nature of this ‘crime that 
makes it necessary to exclude the ju 
from considering the intention im it 
more than in others.. So far from it, 
that I take it to be much less so from 
the analogy of other criminal cases, 
whete no such restraint is ordinarily 

tupon them. The act of homicide 
1S prima F pond criminal. The inten- 
tion is afterwards to appear, for the 
jury to acquit or condemn. In bur- 
glary do they insist that the jury have 
nothing to do but fo find the taking 
of $s, and that if they do, they 
must necessarily find the party guilty, 
and leave the rest to the j , and 
that they have nothing to do with the 
word felonic? in the mdietment ? 

The next: point is to consider it as 
a question of ‘constitutional policy, 
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that is, whether the decision ofthe tuted; their tendency to produce 
uestion of libel ought to be left to riots and disorders was a main part of 
the judges as a presumption of law, the charge, and was laid, in order to 
rather than to the jury as matter of give the court jurisdiction chiéfly 
popular judgment, as the malice in against libels. The offence was new. 
the'case of murder; the felony in case Learning of their own ypon the-sub- 
of stealing: If the intent andtendency ject they had none ; they were 
are not matters within the province obliged to.resort to the only em 
of pepeier jodgment, but legal and rium where it was tobe bad, the Ro- 
technical conclusions formed upon ge- man law. After the star chamber 
neral | principles ‘of Jaw, let us see was abolished in the 10th of Charles !. 
what they are? Certainl oy. are its authority indeed ceased, but its 
most unfavourable, indeed totally ad- maxims subsisted and survived it ; and 
verse to the constitution of this coun- the spirit. of the star chamber has 
try. trausmigrated and lived again; and 
Here we must have recourse to Westminster-hall was obliged to bor- 
analogies; for we cannot argue on row from the star chamber for the 
ruled cases one way or the other. See same reasons as the star chamber had 
the history. The old books, deficient borrowed from the Roman forum, 
in crown cases, farnish us with little because they had no law, statute, or 
on this head. As to the crime, in the tradition, of their own. Thus the 
very early Saxon law I see an offence Roman Jaw took possession of our 


of , this’ species, called folk-leasing, courts; J mean its doctrines, not its - 


made .a capital offence, but no very sanctions; the. severity of capital pu- 
precise definition of the crime, and no nishment was omitted, all the rest re- 
trial at all. The statute of 3d Edward mained. The grounds of these laws 


I. cap. 34. The law of libels could are just and equitable. Undoubtedly - 


rot have arrived at a very early period the good fame of every man ought to 
in this country. It isno wonder that be under the protection of the laws as 
we find no vestige of any constitution well as his life and liberty and pro- 
from authority, or of any deductions perty. Good fame .is an outwark, 
from Jegal science in our old books that defends them all and renders 


and records upon that subject. The them all valuable. The law forbids 
statute of Scandalum Magnatum is ive to revenge—when it ties up the 


the oldest that I know, and this goes hands of some, it ought to restrain the 
hut a little way im this sort of learn- tongues of others. good fame of 
ing, Libelling is not the crime of an government is the same ; it ought not 
illiterate people. When they were to be traduced. This is necessary in 
thought no mean clerks who could al! gevernments; and if opinion be 


read and write, when he who could support, what takes away this de-. 
read and write was presumptively a stroys that support; but the liberty-of. 


person in holy orders, libels could not. the press is necessary to this govern- 
general or dangerous; and scan- ment. 

dals merely oral could spread |ittle The wisdom, however, of govern- 
and must perish soon. It is writing, ment is of more importance than 
it is printing more empbatically, that the laws. I should study the temper. 
imps calumny with those eagle wings, of the people before I ventured on 
on which, as the poet says, “‘ immor- actions of this kind, J would consi- 
tal slanders fly.” By the press they der the whole of the prosecution of a 
spread, they last, they leave the sting libel of such importance as Junius, as 
in the wound. Printing was not one piece, as one consistent plan of 
known in England much earlier than operations; and] would contrive it 
the reign of Henry VII. and in the so, that if 1 were defeated | should 
third year of that reign the court of not be disgraced; that even my vic- 
star chamber was established. The tory should’ not be more ignominious 
press and its enemy are nearly coeval. than my defeat; I would. so imagine 
As no positive Jaw against libels ex- that the lowest in the predicament of 
isted, they fell under the indefinite guilt should not be the only one in 
class of misdemeanors. For the trial punishment. I would not inform 
ef misdemeanors that court wasipsti- against the mere vender of a collec: 
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tion of pamphlets. I would not put 
him to trial first, if I could possibly 
avoid it. I would rather stand the 
consequences of my first error, than 
carry it to a judgment that must dis- 
Brace my prosecution or the court. 

e ought to examine these things in 
a- manner’ which mes ourselves 
and which becomes the object of the 
enquiry: mut fo examine into the 
most important consideration, which 
can come before us, with minds heat- 
ed with prejudice and filled with pas- 
sions, with vain popular opinions and 
humours; and-when we propose io 
examine into the justice of others, to 
be unjust ourselves. 

An enquiry is wished as ‘the most 
effectual way of a an end to the 
clamours ‘and* libels, which ate the 
disorder‘and disgrace of the times. 
For people remain quiet, they sleep 
secure, when they imagine that the 
vigilant eye of a censorial magistrate 
watches over all the pr ings of 
judicature, and that the sacred fire of 
an eternal constitutional jealousy, 
which is the guardian of liberty, law, 
and justice, is alive night and day, and 
burning in this House: Bat when 
the magistrate gives up his office and 
his duty, the people assume if, and 
they enquire too much and too irre- 
verently, because they think their re- 
presentatives do not enquire at all. 

We have in a libel, ist. The writ- 
ing. 2d. The communication, called 
ja lawyers the publication. 3d. 

e application to 8 rivnion and facts, 
4th. The intent and tendency. 5th. 
The matter—diiminution of fame. The 
law-presumptions on all these are in 
the communication. No intent can 
make a dafamatory: publication good, 
nothing can make it have a good ten- 
dency ; truth is not pleadable. Taken 
juridicall, the foundation: of these 
law-presumptions is not unjust; taken 
constitutionally they are ruinous, and 
tend to the “total suppression’ of all 
publication. ff jaties aré confined to 
the fact, no writing, which cefsures, 
however justly or however tempe- 
rately, the conduct of administration, 
can be unpunished. ‘Fherefore if the 
intent and tendency be left to the 
judge as legal conclusions growing 
from the fact, you may depend tpon - 


it you can have no public discussion “out of the hea 


of a public.measure; whichis a point, 


which even those whe are most of- 
fended with the licentiousness of ‘the 
press (and it is very exorbitant, very 
provoking) will hardly contend for. 
far as to the fitst opinion, that 
the doctrine is right and needs no al- 
teration. 2d, The next is, that it is 
wrong, but that we are tiot in a con- 
dition to help it. [ admit, it is true 
that there are cases of a nature so de- 
licate and complicated that an Act of 
Parliament’ on the subject may be- 
come a matter of great difficulty. It 
sometimes cannot define with exact- 
ness : because the subject matter will 
not bear an exact definition. It ma 
seem to fake away every thing whic 
it does not positively establish, and 
this might be inconvenient; or it may 
seem, vice versd, to establish over 
thing which it does not expressly take 
away. It may be more advisable to 
leave such matters to the enlightened 
discretion of a judge, awed by a’ cex- 
sorial House of Commons. Bat then 
it rests upon those, who object to a 
legislative interposition, to prove these 
inconveniences in the particular case 
before them. ‘For it would be a most 
dangerous as it is a most idle and most 
groundless conceit to assume a3 4 
neral principle, that the rigtts and 
liberties of the subject are impaired 
by the care and attention of the le- 
cue to secure then. If so, very 
ill had the purchase of Magna Charta 
have merited the deluge! of blood, 
which was siied in order to have’ the 
body of English privileges defined by 
a positive written law. This charter, 
the inestimable monument of English 
freedom, so long the. boast and 
of this nation, would have been at 
once an instrument of our: servitade 
and a monument of our. folly, if this 
principle were true. The thirty-four 
confirmations would have been only 
so Many repetitions of their absurdity, 
so many new links in the chain, and 
so many invalidations of their right. 
‘You cannot open your Siatute Book 
without seeing positive provisions re- 
lative to every right_of the subject. 
This business of juries is the subject 
of not féwer than a dozen. To sup- 
that juries, are something innate 
inthe constitution of Great Britain, 
that they have jocmped like Minerva 
of Jove in complete 
armour, is a weak fancy supported 





























































































































































































































































































. neither by. precedent nor by reason. 
Whatever is,most ancient and vene- 
rable in our constitution, royal prero- 
gative, privileges of Parliament, rights 
of elections, aathority of courts, ji- 
ries, must-have been modelled accord- 
ing tothe oogasion, I spare your pa- 
tience,, and 1 pay a compliment to 
your-understanding in not attempting 
to prove that any thing so.elaborate 
and. artificial as a jury was not the 
work of chance, but a matter of insti- 

» tution bropght to its present state by 
the joint efforts of legislative autho- 


rity and juridical, prudence. It need, 


not be ashamed; of being (what, in 
many parts of it at least.it is) the off- 


Lspring of an-Agt.of Parliament, unless , 


_it_is a.shame,,fgr-our laws to, be ‘the 
results of .owr legislature. 
which sensi!ively. shrink, from. the 
rude! toueh of Parliamentary remedy, 
have beep, the subject, of not fewer 
A » think, forty-three Acts.of Par- 


ciament, in, whiel> they have been ; 


changed. with alj. the augpout ofa’ 
Creator ayen (s.creature, from Magna 
Charta to the great alterations which 
weremade on the 29th of George II. 
ock®dalk. of this matter in any. other 
way js; t@Anrn arational punsipininto 
an idleand salen aepeamsicien ike the 
antiquary, Dr. Waedward, who trem- 
bled ‘to, have; his:stiield scoured for 
fear jt should :-beidiscovered to be no 
betfer than an ald pot-lid. .. This spe- 
cies Of ¢enderhess to a jury puts, me 
ip mind of|a gentleman of geod con 
ition, who had been redyced to great 
poverty and distress; application was 
made to some rich. fellows in bis 
neighbourhoed ta give him some as- 
sistance ; but they begged to be, ex- 
cused for fear of :aftrouting: a yperson 
of his high birth ; and. so. the poor 
gentleman was left to sterye out. of 
pure respect for the antiquity of his 
family. From this principle hasaniven 
an.qpinion, that find current amengst 
gentlemen, that this distemper ought 
to .be left to cure itself;. that, the 
judges having- been. well exposed, and 
something territied on accountot these 
clamouts, willentirely change, if not 
very much relax from their nigeut j-—- 
if the present race siiunld not change, 
that the chances, of snecession| may 
put other mofe constitutional judges 
in their place; —Jlastly, if neither 
should bappen, yet that the spirit of 
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an English jury will always be suffi- 
cient,tor the) vindication of its own 
rights,,and will not softer itself to be 
overborae by the bench. I confess 
that..[ totally dissent, from: all these 
opinions. These suppositions become 
the strongest reasons with me to 
evince the necessity of some clear and 
positive settlement of this question of 
contested jurisdiction. If judges are 
so full of levity, so fall of timidity, if 
they are influenced by such mean-and 
unworthy passions. that.a popular cla- 
mour is sathcient to shake the reso- 
lution they build-upon tbe solid basis 
of a Jegal principle, I would endea- 
vour to fix that Mereury by a positive 
Jaw. If to please an. administration 
the yudges can go one way to-day, 
aad 4g please the crowd they can go 
another to-morrow ; if they. will. os- 
cillate back ward and forward between 
power and popularity, it is high time 
io fix the law in such a manner as to 
resemble, as it onght, the great Au- 
thor, of..all. law, in whom thereis.no 
vatiableness nor shadow of turning. 

_ oAs to their succession, I have just 
the same opinion. J would.not leave 
it,to the chances of promotion, or to 
the..chasacters of lawyers, what the 
law ofthe land, what the ‘rights of 


juries, or what the liberty ofthe press 
-Shauld;be. My law should mot de- 


pend upen.the fluctuation of the clo- 


.set_or the complexion bm Whe- 


ther.a black-haired man ora‘ fair- 
haired man presided in the Cowrt o: 
King's Bench, I would have the Jaw 
the same; the same,-whether he was 
born in. domo regnatrice, and sucked 
from his, infancy the milk of courts, or 
was purtured in the ragged discipline ot 
a popular opposition, ‘This law of court 
cabal and of party, this mens quedam 
nulla perturbata affectu, this law ot 
complexion ought not to be endured 
torea, moment, in a country whose 
being depends upon. the certainty, 
ciearness, and stability of institutions. 

Now L come. te-the last substitute 
for.the,propesed BILL, the spirit of ju- 
ties, operating their own jurisdiction . 
Lhis, J,contess,J think the worst ot 


-alj,,for the,same reasons on which | 
objected to the others; and for other 
“weighty reasous besides, which are 
separate.and distinct. First, because 
juries béing taken at randova out of a 
mass of men infinitely large; must be 
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of characters as various as the body 
they arise from is large in its extent. 
If the judges differ in their com- 
plexions, much njore will a jury. A 
timid jury will give way to an awful 
jadge delivering oracularly the law, 
and charging them on their oaths, and 
putting it home to their consciences, 
to beware of judging where the law 
had given them no competence. We 
know that they will do so, they have 
done so in an hundred instances; a 
respectable member of your own 
House, no vulgar man, tells you that 
on tke authority of a judge he found 
aman guilty, in whom at the same 
time he could find no guilt. But sup- 
posing them full of knowledge and 
full of manly confidence in them- 
selves, how will their knowledge, or 
their confidence, inform or inspirit 
others? ‘Lhey give no reason for their 
verdict, they can but condemn or ac- 
guit; and no man can tell the motives 
on which they have acquitted or con- 
demned. So that this hope of the 
power of juries to assert their own ju- 
risdiction, must be a principle blind as 
being without reason, and as change- 
able as the complexion of men and 
the temper of the times, ' 
But after all, is it fit that this dis- 
honourable contention between the 
court and juries should-subsist any 
Jonger ? On what ya is it that 
a jury refuses to be directed by the 
court as to his competence ? Whether 
a libel or no libel be a question of 
Jaw or of fact, may be doubtful, but 
a question of jurisdiction and compe- 
tence is certainly a question of law ; 
on this the court ought undoubtedly 
to judge, and to judge solely and ex- 
clusively. If they judge wrong from 
excusable error, you ought to correct 
it, as to-day it is proposed, by an ex- 
prenes bill; or if by corruption, 
y bill of penadties declaratory and by 
punishment. What does a juror say 
to a judge when he refuses his opinion 
upon a question of judicature? You 
are so corrupt, that I should consider 
myself a partaker of your crime were 
I to be guided by your opinion; or 
you are so grossly ignorant that I, 
fresh from my, hounds, from my 
plough, my counter, or my loom, am 
fit to direct you in-your own profes- 
sion. ‘This is an wotitting, it isa dan- 


any sort of men is not a fit ru/e for 
deciding on the bounds of their juris- 
diction. First, because it is different 
in different men, and even different 
in the same at different times; and 
can never become the proper direct- 
ing line of law; next, because it is 
not reason, but feeling; and when 
once it is irritated, it is not apt 
to confine itself within its ‘proper 
limits. If it becomes, not differ- 
ence in opinion upon law, but a trial 
of spirit between parties, our courts 
of law are no longer the temple of 
justice, but the amphitheatre for gla- 
diators. No—God forbid! Juries 
ought to take their law from the 
bench only; but it is our business 
that they should hear nothing from 
the bench but what is agreeable to 
the principles of the constitution. The 
jury are to hear the judge, the j 
is to hear the law where it speaks 
~ ; where it does not, he is to 
ar the legislature. As I do’ not 
think these opinions of the judges to 
be agreeable to those principles, I 
wish to take the only. method in 
which they can or ought to’ be cor- 
rected, by bill. 

Next my opinion is, that it ought to 
be rather by a bill for removing con-~ 
troversies, than bya bill in the state 
of — and express declaration, 
and in wotds de preterito. I do this 
upon reasons of equity and constitu- 
tional policy. I do not want to’cen- 
sure the present judges. 1 think then 
to be excused for their error. Igno- - 
rance is no excuse for a judge; it is 
changing the nature of his crime; it 
is not absolving. It must be such er- 
ror as a wise and conscientious judge 
may possibly fall into, and must arise 
from one or both these causes—1. 
A plausible principle of law. 2.The 
precedents of respectable authorities, 
and in good times. In the first, the 
principle of law, that the judge is to 
decide on law, the jury to decide on 


‘fact, isan antient and venerable prin- 


ciple and maxim of the law; and if 
supported in this application by pre- 
cedents of good times and of good 
men, the judge, if wrong, ought to be 
corrected; he ought not to be re- 
proved or to be disgraced, or the au- 
thority or respect to your tribunals to 
be impaired. In cases, in which de- 


gerous state of things. ‘The spirit of claratory bills have been made, where 
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by violence and corruption some fun- 
damental part of the.constitution has 
been struck at; where they would 
damn, the principle, censure the per- 
sons, and annul the acts—but where 
the. Jaw having been. by the accident 
of human frailty depraved, or in a 
particular. instance misunderstood, 
where you neither mean to rescind 
the acts nor to censure the persons, 
in.such eases you haye taken the ex- 

lanatory mode, and without con- 
Jemping what is done, you direct the 
future judgment of the court. 

All bills for the reformation of the 
law must be-according to the subject 
matter, the circumstances and the oc- 

asion, and are of four kinds—1. 

tither- the law is totally wanting, and 
then a new enacting statute must be 
made to supply that want. Or, 2. It 
is defective, then a new Jaw must be 
made toe enforce it. 3. Or it is op- 
pesed by power or fraud, and then an 
act must made to deciare it. 4. 
Or it is rendered doubtful and contro- 
verted, and then a Jaw must be made 
to explain it. These must be applied 
according to the exigence of the case; 
one is just as good as another of them. 
Miserable indeed would be the re- 
sources, om and unfurnished the 
stores and magazines of legislation, if 
we were bound up to a little narrow 
form, and not able. to frame our acts 
of Parliament according to every dis- 
position of our own minds and to 
every possible auesqene of the com- 
mmonwealth ; to make them declara- 
ory, enforcing, explanatory, repeal- 
ing, just in what mode or in what de- 
gree we 

Those who think that the judges 
living and dead are to be condemned ; 
that your tribunals of justice are to 
be dishonoured ; that their acts and 
judgments on this business are to be 
rescinded; they will undoubtedly 
vote against this bill, and for another 
sort. 

I am not of the opinion of those 
gentlemen, who are against disturb- 
ing the pene repose; I like a cla- 
mour whenever there is an abuse. 
The fire-bel] at midnight disturbs your 
sleep, but it aay u from bein 
burned in your . The hue an 


cry alarms the amp but it preserves 
e 


All 


all the property of the province. 
Buta 


these clamours aim at redress. 
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elamour made merely for the purpose 
of rendering the people discontented 
with their situation, without an en- 
deavour to give them a practical re- 
medy, is indeed one of the worst acts 
of sedition. 


I have read and heard much upon 
the conduct of our courts in the bu- 
siness of libels. I was extremely wil- 
ling to enter into, and very free to 
act as facts should turn out on that 
enquiry, aiming constantly at remedy 
as the end of all clamour, all debate, 
all writing, and all enquiry ; for which 
reason I did embrace, and do now 
with joy, this method of giving quiet 
to the courts, jurisdiction to juries, li- 
berty to the press, and satisfaction to 
the people. I thank my friends for 
what they have done; I hope the 
public will one day reap the benefit 
of their pious and judicious endea- 
vours. hey have now sown thé 
seed; I hope they will live to see the 
flourishing harvest. Their bill is sown 
in weakness ; it will, I trust, be reap- 
ed in power. And then, however, we 
shall have reason to apply to them 
what, my Lord Ccke says, was an 
aphorism continually in the mouth of 
a great sage of the law, ‘* Blessed be 
not the complaining tongue, but d/es- 
sed be the amending hand.” 


SeLectTion from the Private Let- 
teks of Junius, addressed to the 


late Mr. Woodfall. 


*,* This truly valuable edition of Ju- 
nius, published by Mr. Woodfall, con- 
tains a great variety of interesting 
matler: but, perhaps, noné amore’ so 
than some of the pricate letters ad- 
dressed by that extraordinary and 
mysterious person to his publisher, and 
some of which, as tending to shew, at 
least, who Junius was not, we here 
present to our readers. 

No. 3. 
Sie, Saturday, July 15th, 1769. 
HAVE received the favour of your 

A note. From the contents of it, I 

imagine you may have something to 

communicate to me; if that be the 
case, I beg you will be ‘particular ; 
and also that you will tell me candidly 


whether you know or suspect who I 
am. Direct a letter to Mr. ' William 
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Middleton * to be left at the bar of No16.02 2055 5! 
the New Exchange Coifee-house on Sir, Sunday, Aug 6, 1769. 
Monday as early as you think proper. — The spirit of your letter* conyinces 
Tam Sir, me that'you are a much better writer 

Your most obedient, and than most of the people whose works 

Most humble servant, you publish. Whether’ you have 

>. guessed well or ill must be fe to our 

No. 5. future acquaintance. For the matter 


ae J al of assistance, be assured, that if a 
te? July 2ist, 1769, Friday Night. question should ariseupon any writ- 
' ’ 


I can. have no manner of objection ngs of puine,, you _ not want if. 

to your reprinting the letters, if you fp... you sce how things go, and I 
Ry npc : ? ~~ fear my assistance would not: avail 
etbink it will answer, which I believe you mich. For t} e olf 4 4 
it might, before Newberry appeared. Srinfic Re. it ands not desea at 
If you determine to do it, give mea ne’ at ae maT Wy bine tim en 
hint, and I will send you more errata -¢4 4) Parsi rt and ad : 17 
(indeed they are innumerable) and 1 y Pa aan 


money, be assured you: never. sh 
perhaps a preface. I really doubt rer ney vey 
whether | shall write any more under suffer. I wish the indlosed 4 to be an- 


this signature. I am weary of attack- nounced to-morrow conspicuously for 
. , sa. Luesday, Iam not capable of writ- 
ing a set of brutes, whose writings ;., 4, iBing thors Auisbed 3 
are too dull to furnish me even with “> y S Your friend 
the materials of contention , and whose a, c 
measures are too gross and direct to + re “ey 
be the subject of argument, or to re- Your Veridicus } is Mr. Whit- 
worth, I assure you I havé not con- 


















quire illustration, . ae 

That Swinney is a wretched but a fided in him. 
dangerous fool. = a : a No. 10. is 
dence to go to Lord G. Sackville, ae ah 
whom he had never spoken to, and to Ss Thursday Night, Oct. 5, 1769. 


ask bim whether or no he was the I shall be Yad to seb-the 


author of Junrus—take care of him. 
Whenever you have any thing to ran sos 2 pp ter a onetrnw 
j communicate to mé, let the hint be ond af hin family ey would not 
thus C at the usual place, and so di- }.. 6, silly as to put their avms béb the 
rect to Mr. John Fretley, at the same (0... + to. she, hnatienaall Ment it 
coffee-house, where it is absolutely ;. oot in the nature bree bs that 
yitmarabe should be known. they, or you, or any bade st id 
H ae not mean the Latin to be ooo’ know me, unless I make myself 
I wish Lord Holland may acquit poset spa iw ae tly netic > ~ 
‘himself with honour. If his cause be: ““, 55, you, itis aoe rly my opinion, 
ood, the should at eRe have pub- that you have nothing to fear from 
ished that account, to which he re- i. Dake of Bedford. > 
Ava tell me whether George Ons- things expressly to awe bins; in ease 
low means to keep his word with yon he shonkt this’ of | Dringisg' you 'Ue- 
about ag on or No wipe * The substanceof Mr! Wood fall’s 
Aah vidh idee of tot ‘patts reply to Private Letter, No. 3, is nat 
1 2 ° nown. ‘ 
pian town. And Y I wish you 4 “+ Juxivs, Letter xx. ee 
good night. ae t Veridicus was 4 frequent writer in 
C. the Public Advertiser, in the year 
1769, and, as already observed in the 
* “ Mr. William Middleton's Let- Preliminary Essay, was Richard Whit- 
ter is sent as desired.” Answer to worth, Esq. M. P. for Stafford, f 
correspondents in the P. A. of July § The nature of this communication 


_ 20th, 1769. is + on 
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fore the House of Lords.—I am sure 
I can threaten him privately with 
such a storm, as would make him 
tremble even in his grave. You may 
send to-morrow to the same place 
without farther notice; and if you 
have any thing of your own to com- 
municate, I shall be glad to hear it. 


[DecemEsg 


so let it be announced to-morrow, 
and printed Wednesday. If you 
should bave any fears, 1 entreat you 
send it early enough to Miller, to ap- 

ar to-morrow night in the London 
| eal Post. In that case, you will 
oblige me by informing the public 
to-morrow, in your own paper, that a 


. real Junius will appear to-night in 


No. 19: 
(Private) Beginning of Feb. 1770. 
Sir, 

When you consider to what exces- 
sive enmities | may be exposed, you 
will not wonder at my caution. I 
really have not known how to pro- 
cure your last. If it be not of any 
great moment [ would wish you to 
recall it. If it be, give mea hint. If 
your affair should’ come to a trial, * 
and you should be found guilty, you 
will then let me know what expense 
falls particularly on yourself; for I 
understand you are engaged with 
other proprietors. Some way or 
other you shall be reimbursed. But 
seriously and Lona fide, I think it is 
impossible. C. 

No. 24. 


Monday Evening, Nov. 12, 1770. 


Sir, 
The enclosed, + tho’ begun within 
these few days, has been epee? la- 
t 


boured. It is very correctly copied, 
~and I beg: you will take care that it be 
literally printed as it stands. I don’t 
think you run the least risque. We 
have got the rascal down, let us stran- 
gle him if it be possible. This paper 
should properly have appeared to- 
morrow, but I could not compass it, 





* The trial referred to is stated 
more fullyip another part of this pub- 
lication, and alludes to an informa- 
tion filed by the Attorney-General, 
in consequence of the printer's having 

ublished the letter of Junius to the 

king, No. xxxv. The copy of the 
information was procured in Hilary 


term, 1770, and the trial took place at’ 


Guildhall, June 13th following. ‘The 
costs to the printer in defending him- 
self, though ultimately successful, 
amounted to about 120/. a somewhat 
heavy fine for a person not found 
guilty. 

+ Letter xu1. Junzus to-the Right 
Hon. Lord Mansfield. 


the London.—Miller, I am sure, will 
have no scruples. 

Lord Manstield has thrown minis- 
try into confusion, by suddenly re- 
signing the office of Speaker of the 

ouse of Lords. 


No, 28. 

Jan. 16, 1771. 

You may assure the public that a 
squadron of four ships of the line is 
ordered to be got ready with al] pos- 
sible expedition for the East Indies. 
It is to be commanded by Commo- 
dore Spry. Without regarding the 
language of ignorant or interested 
people, depend upon the assurance I 
give you, that every man in adminis- 
tration looks upon war as inevitable.* 


No. 33. 
Sir, Feb 21, 1771. 
It wil] be very difficult, if not im- 
precio for me to get your note. 
presuine it relates to Vindex.+ I 





* Inserted in the Public Advertiser, 
January 17, nearly in the same words. 
‘The predicted war,. however, did not 
follow, but the preparation was ae- 
tually made in the full belief, on. the 
part of the cabinet themselves, that 
they would be compelledto.go to wat, 
by the existing tempen of the people, 
irritated hy the dishonourable nego- 
tiation concerning the Spanish seizure 
of Falkland Islands, and that they 
should be accused of .indolenge, and 


even cowardice, by the approaching 


Parliament. The session opened only 
four days afterwards, and thé question 
of hostilities was so much upon a ba- 
lance, that in the lower House not 
fewer’ than 159° niembers. divided 
against the minister, upon the address 
of thanks and approbation. ? 

+ The following is a copy of the 
letter which Mr. Woodfall addréssed 
to the author under the feigned name 
of Mr. Jobin Frétley, and directed it 
to him at the New Exchange Coffee- 
house, imthe Strand :— 
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leave it to you to alter or omit as you think you feared nothing. For my 
think proper ;—or barn it—L think own part I can very truly assure you 
the argument about Gibraltar,* &c. that nothing would afflict me more 
is too good to be lost ; as to the sati- than to have drawn you intoa personal 
rical part, [ must tell you, (and with ——- ; ~ - 
positive certainty,) that our gracious severe iv his opinion of it, nar singu- 
is as callous as stockfish to larly acrimonious in the phraseology 
every thing but the reproach of cow- originally adopted by himself: 
ardice. ‘That alone is able to set the To the Right Hon, Lord North. 
humours afloat. After a paper of My Lorp, 
that kind he won't eat meat for a _ I never address your Lordship but 
week. + . | feel the utmost horror and indigna- 
You may rely upon it, the minis- tion; for I consider you as a man tos 
try are sick of prosecutions. Those tally regardless of your own honour, 
against Junrus cost the Treasury and the welfare of your country. 
above six thousand pounds, and after The severity of a writer cannot be 
all they got nothing bat disgrace. supposed to give your Lordship any 
After the paper you have printed to- uneasiness; a minister, whose schemes 


day, (signed Bruius) one’ would extend only to the exigencies of a 
year, but little regards his present or 


Ra future reputation; yet it is a duty we 
eur Sir, , owe to the public to-trace out and ex- 
lo have deserved any portion of pose the villain wherever we can per- 
your good opinion, ‘affords me no ceive him working up the ruin of his 
small degice of satisfaction—to pre- country. 
serve it shall be my constant endea- [je choice of your friends is an 
vour, Always willing to oblige you eminent indication of your abilities 
as much as lies in my power, I, with and the blackness of your heart. 
great avidity, open your letters; and = Nam quicumgq; impudicus, adultch, 
sometimes, without reading the con- ganeo, alea, manu, centre, bona patria 
tents, promise the publication.—Such laceravit, quique alienumes grande con- 
is my present situation, and 1 hope flavit, immediately flies into your 
you will not be offended at my declin- “arms, and reimburses himself with the 
ing to publish your Letter, asl am plunder of his country. ; 
convinced the subject of it must, if 1 © Such are the guardians of our libes- 
was to insert it, render me liable to ties and law: such are the men to 
very severe reprehension. ‘That! am whom our constitution is entrusted: 
not grown too ministerial im my poli- and cannot we then, without any par- 
tics, every day’s paper will, | hope, ticular discernment, or any retharka- 
sufficiently evince; though T rather ple acuteness of observation, traceout 
hope ‘some little regard to prudence the origin of our present discontent ? 
will. not by you be deemed squeamish- It would be needless to follow you 
ness, oF ‘tend to lessen me in your through that maze of villany, iawhich 
opinion, as I shall ever think myself — you have long delighted to wander; 
“Your much obliged, T shall only attack those ‘mreastirds 
“Humble Servant, which occur to our more immediate 
“Henry SAMPSON WOODFALL. consideration. i 
Feb. 19, Y771. In what manner can you answer to 

“1 shall not wait your directions your King for the ae 
what to do with the paper in question, tution of his crown and bimself? 
as | did not chuse to trust it under | In what manner can you-answer to 
cover till I was further acquainted your country for the total disregard 
with your pleasure,” of its welfare aud dignity? 

* For the explanation of this pas- After all these formidable prepara- 
sage, see Miscellaneous Letters, No. tions; after all this expensive arma- 
xc. signed Vindez. ment, you have made shift to patch 

+ See Vol. II. p. 130, note. up a temporary ignomipious compro- 

t This letter was addressed to Lord mise, at the trifling expense of about 
North, and asit js short, itis heretrans- three milliong, and the British ho- 
cribed, in proof that Junrys was not nour, 
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danger, because it admits of no re- 
compence. A little expense is not to 
be regarded, and I hope these papers 
have reimbursed you. I never will 
send you any thing that I think dan- 
gerous, but the risque * is yours, and 
you must determine for yourself. 


All the above is private. 


No. 40. 
Friday, Nov. 8, 1771. 
Theabove to that Scotchman should 
be printed conspicuously to-morrow. 
At last 1 have concluded my great 
work, and I assure you with no small 
labour. I would have you begin to 


advertise immediately, and publish 


You imagine yourself sufficiently 
secured in the pursuit of your iufa- 
mous intentions, and in the practice 
of every illegal and unconstitutional 
measure, by the countenance of the 
King. Rely not too much on that 
protection. His Majesty must not be 
suffered, through a blind and ridicu- 
fous attachment to an individual, or 
through a filial obedience, which then 
‘becomes criminal, to ruin and subvert 
his infatuated kingdoms. 

Your late acquisition of Lord Suf- 
folk will not do you much honour: he 
is of the same stamp with the rest of 
your adherents. His lordship has 
given the world a very strong impres- 
sion of his character ; and the dispo- 
sition of his heart, by deserting his 

Wincipal, and the cause in which he 

Hy embarked, and by betray- 

friendship, which in the more 

early and virtuous timé of his life he 

had contracted. His former party 

n not regret the loss of him, for 

they are by his desertion disencum- 
bered of a 

But I will now leave you, my Lord, 
to that mature insensibility whieh is 
only to be acquired by a stéady perse- 
verance in infamy. 

Evcry principle of conscience you 
have long ago been hardy enough to 
discard. There fias not been an ac- 
tion in the last two years of Your life 
but what séparately deserves impri- 
sonment, the time may come; and re- 
member, my Lord, there is a very 
short period between a minister's im- 
prisonment and bis graye. 

BRUTUS. 

* This peculiarity is the author's. 

tT See Letters of Junius, No. cxvi. 
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[Decemser 


before the meeting of Parliament ; Jet 
al} my papers in defence of Junius be 
inserted.* I shall now supply you 
very fast withcopy and notes. The pa- 
per and type should at least be as good 
as Wheeble’s.+ You must correct the 
press yourself, but I should be glad to 
see corrected proofs of the two first 
sheets. Shew the Dedication and 
Preface to Mr. Wilkes, and if be has 
any material objection, let me know. 
I say material because of the diffieulty 
of getting your letter. C. 
(Secret.) 

Beware of David Garrick, t he was 
sent to pump you, and went directly 
to Richmond to tell the King I should 
write no more. The Dedication musi 
stand first. 


No. 41. 
TO MR. DAVID GARRICK. 

Nov. 10, 1771. 
I am very exactly informed of your 
impertinent inquiries, and. of the in- 
formation you so busily sent to Rich- 
mond, res with what triumph and 
exultation it was received. ise 
every particular of it the next day.— 
Now mark me, vagabond.—Keep to 
your pantomimes, or be assured you 
shall hear of it. Meddle no more, 
thou busy informer!—It is in, my 
power to make you curse the hour in 

which you dared to interfere with 

Junius. 


* The Letters: signed PAz/o-Junius : 
those numbered Lxut.and Lxiv, and 
the extracts from the letter to the sup- 
porters of the Bill of Rights. . 

t The present respectable propric- 
tor and publisher of the County Chro- 
nicle. ' 

+t Garrick had, receiyed a Jetter 
from Woodfal! just ‘before the above 
note of JuN1Us,was sent to the printer, 
in which Garrick was_teld, in. confi- 
dence, thatthere were somedoubts,whe- 
ther JUxivs would continue to write 
much longer. Garrick flew with the 
intelligence to Mr. Ramus, one of the 
pages to the King} who immediately 
conveyed it to hig Majesty, at that 
time residing at Richmond, and from 
the peculiar sources of information 
that were open to this extraordinary 
writer, JUNIUS was apprized of the 
whole transaction on the ensvinz 
morning, and wrote the above post- 
script, and tle ‘letter that follows it, 
in consequence. 
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Selections from the Private Letters of Junius. 


No. 43. 
About Nov. 15, 1771. 

If you can find the date of the Duke 
of Bedford's fogging, insert it in the 
note.* I think it was soon afier 
the Westminster election.—The Pai- 
los are not to be placed as notes, ex- 
cept where I mention it particularly. 
I have no doubt of what you say about 
David _Garrick—so drop the note. 
The truth is, that in order to curry 
favour, he made himself a greater 
rascal than he was. Depend upon 
what I tell you;—the king under- 
stood that he had found out the se- 
cret by his own cunning and activity. 
As it is important to deter him from 
meddling, I desire you will tell him 
that I am aware of his practices, and 
will certainly be revenged, if he does 
not desist. An appeal to the public 
from Junius would destroy him. 

Let me know whether Mr. Wilkes 
will give you the extracts. + 

I cannot proceed without answers 
to these seven queries. 

Think no more of Junius Ameti- 
canus. +—Let him reprint his letters 
himself, He.acts most dishonourably, 
in suffering Junius to be so traduced ; 
but this falsehood will all revert upon 
Horne, In the mean time I laugh at 
him. ‘ 

With submission I think it is not 
vour ifiterest to declare that I have 
done. 

As to yourself I really think you 
ere inno danger. You are not the 
object, and punishing you (unless it 





* See note to Letter xx111 of Ju- 
xtus, post, p. 238. 

+ Referred to in No. 41. 

t Junius Americanus was a fre- 
quent writer in the Pubic Advertiser 
during the years 1769, 1770, and 1771. 
His letters chiefly related, as his sig- 
nature readily suggests, to the dis- 
putes of'the cabinet with the Ameri- 
can colonies; and, in the course of 
his strictures, lie-attributed to Junius 
doctrines, in relation to their depen- 
dance om the legistature of Great Bri- 
tain, which he had never avowed, nor 
even inclined to. At this time there 
was some idea of publishing them col- 
lectively. They were written by a Dr. 
Charles Lee, as may be seen by a re- 
ference to the private correspondence 
of Juntus and Mr, Wilkes. . 
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answered the purpose of stopping the 
— would be no gratification to the 
‘ing. If undesignediy I should send 
you any thing yon may think danger- 
ous, judge for yourself, or take any 
opinion you think proper. You can- 
not offend or afflict me but by hazard- 
ing your own safety. They talk of 
farther informations, but they will al- 
ways hold that language in ferrorem. 
on’t always use the same signal— 
any absurd Latin verse will answer 
the purpose. * 
Let me know about what time you 
may want more copy. 

n reflection, I think it abso- 
ey necessary to send that note to 
D. G.+ only say practices instead of 
impertinent inquiries. I think you 
have no measures to keep witha man 
who could betray a confidential letter, 
for so base a purpose as pleasing —— 
—-—--—-—- — — — Tell 
me how long it may be before you 
want more copy.—1 want rest most 
severely, and am going to find it in 
the country for a few days. Cum- 
briensis t has taken greatly. 


No. 51. 


(Private) 
Saturday, Jan. 18, 1772. 
The gentleman § who transacts the 
conveyancing part of our correspon- 
dence tells me there was much diffi- 
culty last night. For this reason, and 
because it could be no way material 
for me to see a paper on Saturday 
which is to appear on Monday, I re- 
solved not to send for it.—Your hint 
of this morning I suppose relates to 
this.||—I am truly concerned to see 
that the publication of the book is so 
long delayed.—It ought to have ap- 
peared before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment.—By no means would I have 
you insert this long letter, if it made 





* See Preliminary Essay, page *41. 

+ David Garrick. See No. 41. 

t{ See Miscell. Letters, No. . crt. 
Vol. If. p. 415. It was printed in the 
Public Advertiser, Nov. 13th, 1771, 
upon the marriage of the late Duke of 
Cumberland with Mrs. Horton, the 
sister of Col. Luttrell. 

§ Of this gentleman nothing is 
known. 

f ** Mutare necessarium est.” An- 
swer to correspondengs, Jan. 18th, 


1772. 
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more than the difference of two days 
in the publication. Believe me the 
delay is a real injury to the cause. 
The letter to M.* may come intoa 
new edition. 

Mr. Wilkes seems not to know 
that Morris published that letter.t I 
think you should set him right. 

No. 49. 
Thursday, March 5, 1772. 

Your letters with the books are 
come safe to hand. The difficulty of 
eorresponding arises from situation, 
and necessity to which we must sub- 
mit. Be assured | will not give you 
more trouble than is unavoidable.—If 
the vellum books are not yet bound, 
I would wait for the index. If they 
are, Ict me know by a line in the 
P. A.—When they are ready, they 
may safely be left at the same place as 
last night. 

On your account J was alarmed at 

the price of the book.—But of the 
sale of books I am no judge, and can 
only pray for your success.—What 
you say about the profits{ is very 
aM ey I like to deal with such 
men. As for myself,-be assured that 
Tam far above all pecuniary views, 
and no other person I think has any 
claim to share with you. Make the 
most of it therefore, and let all your 
views in life be directed to a solid, 
however moderate independence. 
Without it no man can be happy, por 
even honest. 

If I saw any prospect of uniting the 
city once more, I would readily con- 
tinue to labour in the vineyard. 





* Letters of Junius, No. Lxviit. 

+ Mr, Robert Morris was a barris- 
ter, who took a very active part in the 
city disputes, and on the popular side, 
and was secretary to the Bill of Rights 
Society. For a further account of 
him, see note to Miscellaneous Let- 
ters, No: xcitt. Vol. Ill. p, 358. He 
occasionally wrote inthe P.A. The 
publication of the letier alluded to, 
Wilkes attributed to a Mr. Cawdron. 
See private letter, No. 82. 

Woodfall made Junius an offer 
of half the profits of the book, jor if he 
should decline accepting them for 
himself, to give a sum of money equal 
to their amount, to any charity which 
he should chuse to name. 


[December 


Whenever Mr. Wilkes can tell me 
that such an union is in prospect, he 
shall hear of me. 

Quod si quis existimat me aut vo- 
luntate esse mutaté, aut debilitaté vir- 
tute, aut animo fracto, vehementer 
errat. Farewell. 

No. 63. 
January 19, 1773. 

I have seen the signals thrown out 
for your old friend and correspondent. 
Be assured that I have had good rea- 
son for not complying withthem. In 
the present state of things, if I were 
to write again, I must be as silly as 
any of the horned cattle, that rou 
mad through the city, or as any of 
your wise aldermen. I meant the 
cause and the public. Both are given 
up. I feel for the honour of this 
country, when I see that there are not 
ten men in it, who will unite and 
stand together upon any one question. 
ies it is all alike, vile and contemp- 
tible. 

You have never flinched that I 
know of; and I shall always rejoice 
to hear of your prosperity. ‘ 

If you have any thing to commumi- 
cate (of moment to yourself) you may 
use the last address, and give @ hint.* 


Tue Partinc Hour. A Tale in 
Verse. 
[From Crabbe’s Tales.) 
MENUTELY trace man’s life; year after 
year, 


Through all his days let all-hia deeds ap- 


pear, : 
And then, though some may in that life 
be strange, 
Yet there appears no vast ‘ner sudden 
change : oe 
The links that bind ‘those variobs ‘deeds 
are seen, 
And no inysterious void is left betwee. 


But let these binding lmks be all de- 


stroy’d, : 
All that through years: he caffer’a or en- 
joy’d; 


* This letter was. thus noticed in 
the answer. to correspondents in_ the 
P. A. March 8, 1773:—“ The letter 
from an old Friend and Correspon- 
dent, dated Jan. 19, came safe to hand, 
and his directions are strictly followed 
2uod si guis existimat, aut, He.” 
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Let that vast gap be made, and then be- 
hold— [old ; 

This was the youth, and he is thus when 

Then we at once the work of Time survey, 

And in an instant see a life’s decay ; 

Pain mixt with ’pity iu our bosoms rise, 

And sorrow takes new sadness. from sur- 
prise. 


Beneath yon tree, observe an ancient pair, 

A sleepmg man; a wouran, in her chair, 

Watching his looks, with kind and pensive 
air; 

No wife, nor sister she, nor is the name 

Nor kindred of this friendly pair the same ; 

Yet so allied are they, that few can feel 

Her constant, warm, unwearied, anxious 
zeal : 

Their years and woes, although they long 
have lov’d, : 

Keep their = name and conduct unre- 

rov'd; 

Thus life’s small comforts they together 
share, 

And while life lingers, for the grave pre- 
pare. 


No other subjects on their spirits press, 

Nor gain such int'rest as the past distress ; 

Grievous events, that from the mem’ ry 
drive 

Lifé’s common eares, and those alone sur- 
vive, 

Mix with each thought, in every action 
share, 

Darken each dream and blend with every 
prayer. 


To David Booth, his fourth and last- born 
boy, . [joy ; 

Millen his name, was more than common 

And as the child grew up, there seem’d 
in him : 

A more than common life in every limb ; 

A strong and handsome stripling he be- 
came, 

pra the.gay spivitanswer'd to the frame ; 

‘A lighter, happier lad was never seen, 

For ever easy, cheerful, or serene ; 

His early love he fix’d upon-a fair 

And gentle maid—they were a handsome 


pair. 


They it an infanit-dchool together play’d, 
Wha she: foundation ‘of. their ‘love was 
il; 
The boyish champion-weeld ‘his choice 
+ Spey ARGA oy) 5. cn je 

In every sport, in every fray defend. 

As péoapsete.openid aud as life advane’d,; 
They’ walk’d together, they together 

“danea;"" ~~ * 

On.all occasions, from their early years, 
They inix’d their joys and sorrows, hopes 


ang fears; -* 
Unrvegsat Mac. Vor. XVIII. 


The Parting Hour: a Tale in Verse. 
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Each heart was anxious, till it could im- 
part 

Its daily feelings to its kindred heart ; 

As years increas’d, unnumber’d petty wars 

Broke out between them ; jealousies and 


jars ; 

Causeless indeed, and follow’d by a peace, 

That gave to love—growth, vigour, and 
increase. 

Whilst ae a boy, when other minds are 
void, 

Domestic thoughts young Allen’s hours 
employ’d ; 

Judith in gaining hearts had no concern, 

Rather intent the matron’s part to learn ; 

Thus early prudent and sedate they grew, 

While lovers, thoughtful—and though 
children, true, ' 

To either parents not a day appear'd, 

When with this love they might have in- 
terfer’d: 

Childish at first, they car’d not torestrain; 

And strong at last, they saw restriction 
vain ; 

Nor knew they when that passion to re- 
prove=— 

Now idle fondness, now resistless love. 


So while the waters rise, the children 
tread 

On the broad Estuary’s sandy bed; 

But soon the channel fills, from side to 
side {tide ; 

Comes danger roiling with the deep’niag 

Yet none who saw the rapid currentflow, 

Could the first imstant of that danger 
know. 


The Lovers waited till the titae should 
come, - f 
When they together could possessia home : 
In either house were men and maids uh- 

wed, ‘fled. 
Hopes to be sooth’d, and tempers te be 
Then Allen's mother, of “his favourite 

maid 
Spoke from the feelings of «a mind afraid : 
‘* Dress and amusements weré“her sole 

emyloy,” 5 
She said,—‘* entangling her deladed 
And yet, tn truth, a mother’s jedlous love 
Had much imagin’d, and could little 


prove ; 
Judith bad beauty—and if vain, was kind, 
Discreet, and mild, and had a serious 


Dull was their prospect—when the Lovers 
; met, - 
They said, we must not—dare not venture 
yet: a 
“Qh! .could I labour for thee,” Allen 
“ eried, ‘[tiefied ? 
«« Why should our friends be thus dissa- 
3 N 
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** On my own arm I could depend, but 
they 

** Still urge obedience, — must I yet 
abey ?” 

Poor Judith felt the grief, but grieving 
begg’d delay. 


At length a prospect came that seem'd 
to smile, 
And faintly woo them from a Western 
Isle ; 
A Meare there a widow’s hand had 


n'd, 

« Was oid, was rich, and childless yet re- 
main’d; 

* Would some young Booth to his affairs 
attend, 

* And wait awhile, he might expect a 
friend.’ 

The elder brothers, who were not in love, 

Fear’d the false seas, unwilling to re- 


move; 
But the young 4ilen, an enamour’d boy, 
Eager an independence to enjoy, 
Would through all perils seek it,—by the 
sea,— 
Through labour, danger, pain or slavery. 
The faithful Judith his design approv’d, 
For both were sanguine, they were young 
and lov’d. 
The mother’s slow consent was then ob- 
tain’d ; 
The time arriv’d, to part alone remain’d : 
All things prepar’d, on the expeeted day 
Was seen the vessel anchor’d in the bay. 
From her would seamen in the evening 


come, 
To. take th’ advent’rous Allen from his 


. home; 
With his own friends the final day he 


pass’d, 
And every painful hour except the last. 
The grieving Father urged the cheerful 
ass ; 
To make the moments with less — 
Intent the mother look’d upon her son, 
And wish’d th’ assent withdrawn, the deed 
undone ; 
The younger sister, as be took his way, 
Hung on his coat, and begg’d for more 
delay : 
Bat his own Judith eall’d him to the 


shore, 
Whom he must meet, for they might meet 


no more ;=— 
And there he found her—faithful, mourn- 
ful, true, 
Weeping and waiting for a last adieu! 
The ebbing tide had left the sand, and 
there (pair: 
Mov'd with slew steps the Melancholy 
Sweet wete the painful moments,—but 
how sweet, 
And without pain, when they again should 
meet! 


[DecemBer 


Now either + as hope and fear im- 
press 

Each their alternate triumph, in ‘the 
breast. 


Distance alarm'd the Maid—she ccied, 
* Tis far!’ 

And danger too—‘ it is a time of war : 

‘ Then in those countries are / diseases 
strange, 

‘ And women gay, and men are prone to 
change : 

‘ What then may happen in a year, when 
things 

‘Of vast importance every: moment 

ings! 

* But hark! an oar!’ 
appear’d— 

’Twas love’s mistake, who fancied what 
it fear'’d : 

And she continued,—‘ Do, my Allen, 
keep 

‘Thy heart from evil, let thy- passions 
sleep ; 

‘ Believe it good, nay glorious, to prevail, 

* And stand in safety where so. many fail ; 

* And do not, difen, or for shame or pride, 

* Thy faith ahjure, or thy profession hide: 

* CanI believe Ais love will lasting prove, 

‘Who has no rev’rence for. the God ] 
love? 

‘I know thee well! how good. thou art 
and kind; 

* But strong. the passions that invade thy 
mind— 

*‘ Now, what to me hath 4ilen to..com- 
mend?’ 

** Upon my mother,” said the youth, 
** attend ; 

** Forget her spleen, and in. my place ap- 


she cried, yet none 


pear, . 

“« Her love to me will make my Judith 
dear : 

** Oft. 1 shall think,..(sueh. comfort lovge 
seek) 

** Who speaks of me, and fancy what they 


speak : 

** Then write on all. occasions, ‘always 
dwell 

** On hope’s fair prospects, and be kind 
and 


*¢ And ever choose the fondest, tenderest 
style.” 
She answer “d, ‘No,’ but enamered with a 


smile, 

“ And now, my Judith, at so sad a time, 

* Forgive. my fear, and.call it, not my 
crime ; 

*¢ When with our youthful neighbours ’tis 
thy chance 


ye 
** To meet in walks, the visit or the dance, 
** When every lad would on my lass at- 


tend, 
** Choose not a smooth designer for a 
friend ; 
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“ That fawning Philip /—nay, be not se- 
vere, 
‘* A rival’s hope must cause a lover’s fear.” 


Displeas'd she felt, and might in her reply 

Have mix’d some anger, bat the boat was 
nigh, 

Now truly heard!—it soon was full in 
sight! 

Now the sad farewel, and the long good- 
night; 

For, see!—his friends come hastening to 
the beach, 

And now the gunwale is within the reach. 

‘ Adieu! farewel! remember!’ and what 
more [shore ! 

Affection taught, was utter’d from the 








t But Judith left them with a heavy heart, 
Took a last view, and went to weep apart! 
» And now his friends went slowly from the 
place, 
8 Where she stood still, the dashing oar to 
trace, 
, Till all were silent!—for the youth she 
; pray’d, 
¥ And softly then return’d the weeping 
ys maid. 
ey 
] They parted, thus by hope and fortune led, 
And Judith’s hours in pensive pleasure 
rt fled ; 
But when return’d the youth ?—the youth 
ry no more 
Return’d exulting to his native shore ; 
- But forty years were past, and then there 
came 
b, A worn-out man with wither’d limbs and 
lame, 
p- ; His mind oppress’d with woes and bent 
| with age his frame: 
th Yes! old and griev’d, and trembling with 
decay, 
ss Was 4len landing in his native bay, 
Willing his breathless form should blend 
ey with kiridred clay. 
In an autumnal eve he left the beach, 
ys I such. am eve he chanced ‘the port to 
reach: 
nd He was alone; he press’d the very place 
A, ” sad parting, of the last embrace : 
est his parents, there retir’d the 
* aa : 
‘zy Soi fond;'so tender, and so much afraid; 
And on that spot, through many-a year, 
ne, his mind , 
avy Turn’d mournful back, half sinking, half 
resign’d. 
"tis 
No one was present ; of its crew bereft, 
ce, A single boat was in the billows left ; 
at- Sent from some anchor’d vessel in the bay, 
At the returning tide to sail away : 
Pa O’er the black stern the moon-light softly 





play’d, 
The loosen’d foresail flapping in the shade: 
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A drowsy peal of distant bells came down : 

From the tall houses here and there, a light 

Serv’d some confus’d remerabrance to ex- 
cite: 

** There,” he observ'd, and new emotions 
felt, 


“Was my first home—and yonder Judith , 


dwelt: 

* Dead! dead are all! I long—I fear to 
know,” 

He said, and walk’d impatient, and yet 
slow. 


Sudden there broke upon his grief @ noise 
Of merry tumult and of vulgar joys: 
Seamen returning to their ship, were come 
With idle numbers enya from their 
home ; 
Allen among them mix’d, and in ‘the old 
Strove some familiar features to behold ; 
While fancy aided memory :—** Man! 
what cheer ?” 
A sailor cried ; ‘Art thou at anchor here?” 
Faintly he answer’d, and then tried to trace 
Some youthful features in some aged face : 
A swarthy matron he beheld, and thought 
She might unfold the very truths hesought ; 
are d and trembling, he the dame ad- 
ress’d : 


“The rte ! yet live they ?”’ pausing and 
oppress’d: 

Then spake again :—*‘ Is there‘no ancient 
man 

“ David his name 2——assist me, if youean, 


“< Flemmings there were—and Judith, doth” 


she live?” 


The woman gaz’d, nor could’ an answer ; 


give ; 
Yet wond’ring stood, and all: were silent 
by, 


Feeling a ‘strange and solemn sympathy. 
The woman musing, said, ‘* She knew full 
well 


‘¢ Where the old people came‘at’ last to 
dwell ; 

** They had a married daughter; and a son, 

“* But they were dead, and now remain’d 
not one.’ 


* Yes,” said an elder, who had paus’d in- 
tent 

On''days long past, ‘‘there was a sad 
event ;— ; 

** One of these Booths—~it was my mother’s 


tale— 
“ Here left his lass, I know not where to 





sail : 

*¢ She saw their parting, and observ’d the 
in ; 

« But never came th’ unhappy man a- 
in: 


*« The a, was captur’d”—Alien meek 


“¢ And mo hese of the forsaken maid 
3N 2 
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All silent else on shore ; but from the town 
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The woman answer’d, ‘I remember now, 

** She us’d to tell the lasses of her vow, 

“And of her lover’s loss, and 1 have 
see. 

“The guyest hearts grow sad where she 
has been: 

* Yet in her grief she married, and was 
made 

“Slave to a wretch, whom meekly she 

eber'de 

** And éarly buried—but I know no more. 

“ And hark! our friends are hast'ning to 
the shore.” 


Allen soon found a lodging in the town, 

And walk’d a man unnotic’d up and down. 

This house, and this, he knew, and 
thought a face 

He sometimes could among a number 
trace: 

Of omens remember’d there remain’ a 
ew, ° 

But of no favourites, and the rest were 


new: 
A merchant's wealth, when Allen went to 
sea, 
Was a ee boundless. Could he living 
? 


Or liv'd his son? for one he bad, the heir 

To a vast business, and a fortune fair. 

No! but that heir’s poor widow, from her 
shed, 

With crutches went to take her dole of 
bread : 

‘There,was a friend whem he had left a boy, 

With hepe to sail the master of a hoy ; 

Him after many a stermy day, he found 

With his great wish, his life’s whole pur- 
pose, crown’d. 

This rn proud captain look’d in 4iden's 


“* Yours is, my friend,”’ said he, ‘a woful 


case : ' 
** We cannot all succeed; I now command 


Deer ~~ > ates aud am not much at 
But wheawe meet you shall your story 


“Of foreign parts—I bid you now fare- 
wel!’ 


Alien so long had left his native shore, 
He saw but few whom he had seen before ; 
The older people, as they met him, cast 
A yizios look, oft speaking ag they pass’, 
** The man is 4ilen Booth, and it appears 
“ He dwelt amang us ix his early years ; 
«« We see the name engrav’d upen the 


stones, 
“ Where this poor wanderer means to lay 


_ his , 
‘Thus where he liv’d and lov’d—unhappy 
' ; 


gee Change! 
He seems @ stranger, ang finds all are 
.. Strange. 


[DecemBen 


But now a-widow, in a village near, 

Chane'd of the melancholy man to hear : 

Old as she was, to Judith’s bosom came 

Some strong emotions at the well-known 
name ; 

He was her much-lov’d Allen, she had 
stay’d 

Ten troubled years, a sad afflicted maid : 

Then was she wedded, of his death assur’, 

And much of mis’ry in ber lot endur’d ; 

Her husband died; her children sought 
their bread 

In various places, and to her were dead. 

The once-fond lovers met; not grief nor 


age, 
Sickness or pain, their hearts could disen- 


gage: 

Each had immediate eonfidence ; a friend 

Both now beheld, on whom they might de- 
pend: 

“ Now is there one to whom I can express 

‘* My nature’s weakuess, and my soul's 
distress.” 

Alien look’d up, and with impatient heart, 

‘* Let me not lose thee—never let us part: 

‘* So heaven this comfort to my sufferings 

ive, 

It is wee all distress, to think and live.” 

Thus Alien spoke; for time had not re- 
mov'd 

The charms attach’d to one so fondly 
loy’d: 

Who with more health, the mistress of 
their cot, 

Labours to soothe the evils of his lot, 

To her, to her alone, his various fate, 

At various times, ’tis comfort to relate ; 

And yet is sorrow—she too loves to hear 

What wrings her bosom, and compels the 
tear. 


First he related—How he left the shore, 
Alarm’d with fears that they should meet 


no more : , 
Then, ere the ship had reach’dher pur- 
pos’d course, 
They met and yielded to the Spanish 


force ; 

Then ‘cross th’ Atlantic seas they bore 
their prey, 

Who grieving landed from their sultry 
ba 


ys : 
And marching many a burning league, he 
found a om 
Himself a slave upon a miner’s ground : 
There a good priest. his native language 
spoke, 
Aud gave-some ease to his tormenting 


yoke 5 
Kindly advane’d him im his master’s grace, 
And he wasstation’d in an easier place: 
There, hopeless ever to escape the laud, 

toa ish maiden gave his hand ; 
Tn cottage shelter’d from the blaze of day, 
He saw his happy infants round him play ; 
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Where summer shadows, made by lofty 


trees, 

Wav’'d o'er his seat, aud sooth’d his reve- 
ries 5 

E’en then he thought of England, nor 
could sighs, 

But his fond Isabel demanded ‘ Why ?’ 

Griev'd by the story, she the sigh repaid, 

And wept in pity for the English maid: 

Thus twenty years were. pass’d, and pass’d 
his views 

Of further bliss, for he had wealth to lose: 

His friend now ‘dead, some foe had dar’d 
to paint 

‘ His faith as tainted : he hisspouse would 
taint ; 

* Make all his children infidels, and found 

* An English heresy on Christian ground.’ 

“* Whilst T was poor,” said Allen, “ none 
would care 

*€ What my poor notions of religion were ; 

“* None ask’d me whom I worshipp'd, 
how fF pray'd, 

<< 1f due obedience to the laws were paid: 

“ My good adviser taught me to be still, 

** Nor to make converts had I power or 
will. 

“I preached no foreign doctrine to my 
wife, 

*©And never mentioned Luther in my life. 

«J, all they said, say what they would, 
allow’d, 

*¢ And when the Fathers bade me how, I 
how’d: 

* Their forms I follow’d, whether well or 
sick, 

«* And was a most ohedient Catholic. 

** But I had money, and these pastors 
found 

*« My notions vague, heretical, unsound : 

“* A-wieked book they seiz’d; the very 

» Turk 

** Could not have read a more pernicious 
work ; 

“« To me pernicious, who if it were good 

** Or evil question’d not, vor understood : 

** Oh! had I little but the hook possess’d, 

“I might have read it, and enjoy’d my 
rest.” 


Alas! poor Allen, through his wealth was 
' seen 
yi A that by poverty conceal’d had 


Faults, mat in dusty pictures rest un- 
own, 
Are in an instant thro’ the varnish shown. 


He told their cruel mercy ; how at last, 
In Christian kindness for the merits past, 
They. spar’d his forfeit life, but bade him 


Or for his. crime and contumacy di¢; 
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Fly from all scenes, all objects .of de» 
light : 

His wife, his children weeping in his sight, 

All urging him to flee, he fled, and curs’d 
his flight. 


He next related how he found a way, 
Guideless and grieving, to Campeaehy- 
Bay 


There in the woods he wrought, and there, 
among 
Some lab’ring seamen, heard his native 
tongue: 
The sound, one moment, broke upon his 
pain 
With joyful force; he long’d to heat 
again : - 
Again he heard; heseiz’d an offer’d hand, 
** And when beheld you last our native 
Jand ?” 
He ery’d, “ and i in what ceunty? quick- 
ly say” 
The seamen ommend hihi all were 
they ; 
One only at his native port had been; 
He, landing once, the quay and ¢hurch 
had seen, 
For that esteem'd; but nothing more he 
knew, 
Still more hag know, would dilen join the 
ere 
Sail’d w “mi they sail’d, and many a peril 
ast, 
They fe his kinsman’s isle their anchor 
cast 5 
But him they found not, nor could one 
relate’ 
Aught of his will, his wish, or his estate. 
This griev’d not dilen; then again he 
sail’d 
For England’s coast, again his fate pre- 
vail’d : 
War rag’d, and he, an active man and 
stro 
Was svon impress "d, and sery’d his coun- 
try long. 
By-various sheres he .pass'd,.on. various 
séas, 
Never so h as when void of eases - 
And then he told how in a calm distress’d, 
Day after day his soul er tee Sh 
When,.as a log upon the stood, 
Then rov'd his spirit to the inland wood ; 
Till, while awake, he dream’d, that-on 
the seas. 
Were his lov’d home, the hill, the stream, 
the trees : 
He _gaz’d, he pointed to the scenes =e 
« There stand 
* My ie my children, ‘tis my lovely 
and 5 


** See! there my dwelling-oh ! delicious 
scene 

QF my best lifewwunhand me—are yo 

: wen?” . 
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And thus the frenzy rul’d him, till the wind 
Brush’d the fond pictures from the stag- 
nant mind. 


He told of bloody fights, and how at 
length 

The rage of battle gave his spirits strength: 
”Ewas in the Indian seas his limb he lost, 
And he was left half-dead upon the coast: 
But living gain’d, ’mid rich aspiring men, 
A fair subsistence by his ready pey. 

“« Thus,” he continued, ‘ pass'd unvaried 


years, 
** Without events producing hopes or 
fears.” 
Augmented pay procur’d him decent 


wealth, 


But years advancing undermin'd his 
health : 


Then oft-times in delightful dream he 
fhe w 

"Fo England’s shore, and scenes his child- 
bood knew : 

He saw his parents, saw his fav’rite maid, 

No feature wrinkled, not a charm decay’d; 

And thus excited, in his bosom rose 

A wish so strong, it baffled his repose ; 

Anxious he felt on English earth to lie, 

To view his native soil, and there to die. 


He then describ’d the gloom, the dread he 
found, 

When fitst he landed on the chosen ground, 

Where undefin’d was all he hop’d and 
fear’d, 

And how confus’d and troubled al! ap- 

ar’d ; 

His thoughts in past anil. present scenes 
employ’d, 

All views in future blighted and destroy’d: 

His were a medley of bewild’ring themes, 

Sad‘as realities, and wild as dreaims. 


Here his relation closes, but his mind 
Flies back again some resting-place to 


> 
Thus silent, musing thro’ the day, he sees 
His children sporting by those lofty trees, 
Their mother singing in theshady scene, 
Where the fresh springs burst o’er the 
lively green;— 
So strong his eager fancy, he affrights 
The faithful widow by its pow’ rful flights ; 
For what disturbs him he aloud will tell, 
And ery, “’Tisshe, my wife! my Zsabel !” 
‘‘Where are my children ?"”—-Judith 
grieves to bear 
How the:soul works. in sorrows so severe ; 
Assiduous all his wishes to. attend, 
Depriv’d of. much,-bhe yet may boast a 
friend ; 
Watch'd by. her. care, in sleep, bia spirit 


takes 
Its flight, and watchful finds her when he 


wakes. 


Tis now her office; her attention see! 
While her friend sleeps beneath that sha- 
ding tree, " 
Careful, she guards him from the glowing 

heat, 
And pensive muses at her 4Men’s feet. 


And where is he?—Ah! doubtless in those 
scenes 

Of his best days, amid the vivid greens, 

Fresh with unnumber’d rills, where ev’ry 
gale 

Breathes the rich fragrance of the neigh- 
b’ring vale ; : 

Smiles not his wife, and listens as there 
comes 

The night-bird’s music from the thick’- 
ning glooms.? 

And as he sits with all these treasures nigh, 

Blaze not with fairy-light the phesphor fly, 

When like a sparkling gem it wheels illu- 
min’d by ? ’ 

This is the joy that now so plainly speaks 

In the warm transient flushing of his 
cheeks ; 

For he is list’ning to the fancied noise, 

OF his own children, eager in their joys: . 

All this he feels, a dream’s delusive bliss 

Gives by expression, and the glow like 
this. : 

And now his Judit lays her knitting by, 

These strong emotions in her friend to spy 5 

For she can fully of their nature deemi— 

But see! he breaks the long-protracted 
theme, 

And wakes and eries—‘* My Ged! "twas 


id 


but a dream ! 


eee ee 


Derence of the Poetry of Ham- 
MOND, 

[From Mudford’s Life of Cumberland, 
and Critical Examination of his Wri- 
tings.] 

N& was this the only trifle with 

which he amused his vaeant 
hours at York, He had renounced 

Spenser, and at Hammond as a 

model to imitate ; but the same judi- 

cious monitress who had ridiculed his 
folly in the former instance, attacked 
it in the present; and so sensible-was 


he to her suggestions, that he soon 


abandoned his Jove master ip-writing, 
and took his leave of .him .im the fake 
lowing spritely lines, written.almos 
extempore: y7's 
** When wise men love they love to folly, 
When blockheads love p Set melan- 


choly, 
When coxcombs. love, they Jove -for 
fashion 


And quaintly call it the belle passia, 


[DecemBer 
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Old bachelors, who wear the willow, 
May dream of love, and hug the pillow, 
Whilst love, in poet’s fancy rhyming, 
Sets all the beils of folly chiming. 


But women, charming women, prove 
The sweet varicties of love, 

They can loye all, but neue too dearly, 
Their husbands too, but not sincerely. 


They'll love a thing, whose outwaid 
shape 

Marks him twin brother to an ape; 

They'll take a miser for his riches, 

And wéd a beggar without breeches. 


Marry, as if in love with ruin, 

A gamester to their sure undoing, 

A arunkard raving, swearing, storming, 
For the dear pleasure of reforming. 


They'll wed a lord, whose breath shall 
falter, 

Whilst he is crawling from the altar : 

What is there women will not do, 

When they love man and money too?” 


If the reprehension of his mother 
extended only to the danger of imita- 
tion, as a practice which is apt to en- 
feéble the mind, aud make it diffident 
of its own powerts, I fully accord with 
the prudence of her proceeding, for no 
imitator has ever risen to eminence ; 
but if she implied, in her disappro- 
bation of the practice, any censure of 
the writer whose strains were the ob- 
ject of her son’s imitation, I should 
relactantly believe the testimonies 
which [ have mentioned, of her supe- 
rior capacity and taste. No writer in 
our language has written with more 
ner e ce _ vig yh i a 
iving author aps be excepted; 
and bows it can said that his love, 
his woes, his sighs, and his prayers, 
were fictitious ; that he threatened to 
kill himself when he meant to live, 
and that he sang of being in despair 
when he was pertectly happy and con- 
tented, it would not therefore follow 
that his imagination was not soft and 

ive, that his language was not 
melodious and appropriate, or that 
his images were not, in the highest 
degree, affecting and pathetic. If 
ptaise be denied to him, whose topics 
are imaginary, though his descriptions 
‘are natural, to whom shall it be giver? 
Poetry is perfect in proportion as it is 
an accurate representation of life, of 


things that are real and probable ; and 


Defence of the Poetry of Hammond. 
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if it can be shewn, as surely,it may be 
shewn, that authors, have written up- 
on fictitious subjects, with a warmth 
and expression whieh the reality could 
not have inspired in a higher . 
the greatest praise will be due to that 
skill which hides the art by »which we 
are made to believe in representations 
that have no foundation but in the 
poet's fancy. 

Tickell, in his elegy upon the death 
of Addison, has these lines: 


Slow comes the verse that real grief in- 
spires ; 
What mourner ever felt poetic fires? 


And the question is asked witha 
plausibility of truth which. deceives 
the reader into an assent.of what is 
implied by it. But if there be any. jus- 
tice in the opinion, that what we feel 
most we can best express, I see no 
reason why the deepest grief should 
not be uttered with the deepest pathos, 
At all events, if neither visionary nor 
real sorrows can be truly depicted ; if 
the one must be frigid, and t other 
insufficient, where are we to took for 
that which poetry has always been 
supposed capable of giving—a vivid 
transcript.of our feelings? We must 
reform our notions of thé er of 
language to express the sentiments of 
the heart, and receive words only as 
tokens of imaginary value. 

Johnson, w mental perception 
was often as defective, as his, visual 
one, has attempted to deride the plain- 
tive effusions of Ha muse, 
by talking of their pedantry ;' but I 
suppose no reader will be disposed to 
defer very implicitly to bis opinions 
upon a question of amatory feeling. 

he first requisite to excellence is to 
understand the subject we are disciss- 
ing; and I doubt if Johnson Knew 
fnuch of love in its refined state. His 
was a mind formed to embrace the 
vast, but not to seize the minute ; 
and though he wrote. verses ,which 
mentioned love in all its Janguishing 
sensibility of desire, I s his 
images were borrowed from writers 
who had been faithful to nature, and 
whom to imitate therefore, could not " 
be toerr. What his notions of this 
passion were, may be easily inferred 
from’ various parts of his writings; 
especially from Rasselas, and his gb- 
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servations upon Pope’s Elegy on the 
Death of an Unfortunate sie, Sr A 
Yet, it is upon record, that he was 
susceptible of amorous fondness ; of a 
sort of sefisual dalliance, which is 
quite distinct from love in its state of 
bef Such lascivious endearments 
ve not even the quality of Pope's 
description of lust, which, 


Through some certain strainers well re- 
fined, : , 

Its gentle love that charms all woman 
kind. 


Let us not wonder that such a man 
should indistinctly comprehend the 
delicate sentiments of a writer like 
Hammond, or that he should have 
ee of his elegies that they 

e’** neither passion, nature, nor 
manners,” which surely he could not 
have done had he read, ‘or if he read, 
had hé been capable of feeling, the 
beautiful ol a = ex- 
préssion’® with © peculiar istin= 
Pesncehoméell eleay. Is there 
hot ‘nature also’ in the following 
manze: "9" & ' 

Let others buy the cold, unloving maid, 

In. fore’d embraces -act the tyrant’s 


part 5 
While I their selfish luxury upbraid, 
And scorn the person, where I doubt 
the heart.—Elegy 1. 


May we wot believe there is truth 
inthe following : 
No. vitgin’s easy faith Le’er betray’d, 
My tongue ne'er boasted of a feign’d 
* embrace ; ‘ 
No poisons in the cup have I conveyed, 
*: Nor veil’d destruction with a friendly 
fate. —Eleyy IF. 
And is there not -passionin these 
stanZas : mon f° 
Ah, gentle door, attend my humble call, 
Nor let thy sounding hinge our thefts 
hetray are 
So all wy curses far from thee shall falt,” 
We angry lovers mean net what we 
: say. , id 


Remember now the fiow'ry wreaths J 
. gaye, ptoer” 
r When first [ told thee of my bold: der 


- Sires; 
Nor'thoa, O Cyuthia, fear the watchful 


slave, 
Venus will favour what herself inspires. - 


[December 


She guides’ the youth who see not where 
they tread, 
She shews the virgin how to turn the 
door ; 
Softly to steal from off her silent bed, 
And not‘a step betray her ou the floor, 


The fearless lover wants no beams of 
light, ; 
The robber knows him, nor. obstructs 
his way ; — 
Sacred he wanders through the pathiless 
night, 
Belongs to Venus, and can never stfay. 


I scorn the chilling winds, and beating 
rain, } 
Nor heed cold watchings o’er the dewy 
ground ; 
If all the baydships I for love sustain,’ 
With love's victorious joys at last he 
crown'd.—Elegy V. : 


That Johnson should have attempt- 
ed to degrade such poetry as this, may 
displease, but need not excite our sur- 

rise, when we recollect that Bur- 
eigh thought Spenser a mere ‘ballad- 
maker; that Locke regarded Black- 
more as the greatest genius, except 
Milton, which this country had.pro- 
duced,* and that Gray, in.a letter to 
Mason, speaks. of the Nouvelle He- 
loise of Rosseau in terms of ridicule 
and sarcastic contempt, , Such are 
the diversities of opinion among.man~ 
kind; and so utterly may one, man 
differ from the rest of his.fellow- 
creatures ,upon a question ef mer 

taste. “itt 





* See his correspondence with Mf. 
Molineux, who says, in a letter to 
Locke, “* Mr. Churchill favoured the 
with the present of Sir Richard Black- 


' qmore’s King Aithur. Thad read P. 


Arthar before, and read it with admi- 
tation, which is not ‘at-all tessened by 
this second piece. Ad/our Engtish poets 
¢Milton excepted) have bcen mere bat- 
ted. makers in comparison to him” To 
this, Locke replied, “Ishall, whea 1 
sce “ir RB. Blackmote, diseaurse him 
as. you desire. ‘There is; I with plea- 
sure find, a strange harmony t. put, 
between your thoughts'and mine.” Awl 
in another fetter, he. says \that ‘Sir 
Richard. shews as great 's/ and 
penetration ot judgment, as poetry 
‘shews flighis of fancy. eae rR 
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Some inrerestrnc Pa i ‘It is sai 
Ccoaig ie Laxoing of oer Wap, Aberconbe amet, 
Ateierete ne ae ALPH last moments, the false notions: he 

yMBIE. « ae had been taught to entertain of Egypt, 
[From Clarke's: Travels, Part L.] a of the sicaation in, which ¢ 
T.the time of our.airival, the SU weet placed. Kf 
French had been defeated thy every one possessed more information 
three successive actions; that-of the then the conductors of ° tha) British 
eighth of March, the day of landing “*™ament. Legare eels 

our troops ; the thirteenth, when the in the factory of Constantinople,,ot 

sh drove them from the heights Smytna who was nbt hetten ae j 
to.whieh they had retreated; and the Instead of the flat sands they expected 
memorable battle of the twenty-first, ‘'° find between Aboukir and. Alex; 
when ‘Abercrombie fél). There had andria, they discovered a country full 
been a skirmish on the twelfth, in of eminencesand advantageous poste, 


which Colonel Archdale, of the 12th % that the French, when defeated, 


a sleet wn. carns, and Capes had only to fall back from one strong 
Butler of the same pin onda oe position to another.’ Once haviug 
taken prisoner. In. the action ‘of the effected @ landing, our. ‘treops-wete 
Swed egy sie Vaenoe hoot! fe told, and: they believed the tale, that 
thousand .men, eleven’ huidred “of ‘hey Might march without: ing 
whom the English themselves buried tign to. the walls of) Aéaaudria. “Et 
before their own lines, and indifferent 4Y be important to the:intereste-nf 
patis-of ‘their camp. We saw the °C" empite to state the trath at this 
serach wherein they were depo- distance i ep and to afford a:briet 
aited. cord ‘of this eee ena. 
It_is a subject of wonder, that our lg a: _ t ae wilh = 
troops should have succeeded in this ence: “it will a pte ge 
earn = well as they did. They it, from the most impartial among the 
nay Dn i. od, Lag oy rea French, as well as the most of 
4 et dr i ) 
from their posts; With hid Bayonet, em Givisions. oa cabale amon 
the yerren légions of Bonaparte’s the chiefs on beth sides, were Aon 
te a ate of fighting in which duotive, often of failure, and-some- 
po ench wete’ supposed, at that times of disaster. The rare military 
bam hy phn grea riot ee and valour of Sir Sidney Smith, 
t . r manifested, as beloved too as he was by the soldiers 
pba sinee been so decidedly proved, and sailors of the expedition, could 
p t, man to man, they have no not be viewed without jealousy by 
ae cot, Lag a wieo oppased ° the commanding officers both of the 
aurels a ‘ a : 
by our army in Egypt.can phe fae doncile esdateres pie thevetre oes 
Posterity will relate“ the heroism, posed to his measures, and to his 
which, on these remote and alimost suggestions. His, situation: -wasy.in 
unknown deserts, enabled an inex- truth, singular. Certain of the cap~ 
perienced army teyanquishan enemy, tains in the fleet felt ambrage because 
not only im jon of theterritory, ove of their profession associated 30 
but also inured to the climate, aod niuch with landsmen, and ‘was often 
well. acquainted with the country. on shore; while the generals 6f the 
amuses gest by. our army could ill brook borg cag 
were greater than have ever aisistance, fronya naval officer. On 
been.describéd. The post powerful this account, the i roj 
originated ‘in their want ot informa: bs aah ‘ a “bho, of Sado: 
tian... Neyerdid so much ignorance gun-boats into the lake of Aboukir®, 
ee Aas wait ihe Sy 
they ght wit em would have * In the extraordinary. changes to 
pen ; Oe sa The in- re this partcof Egypt chase 
atrnction they had received was a nieré liable, the very limited observations 
mass of error; and their guides were of the author do net adtherize even 
Universar Mac. Vou. XVUL. 30 
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previons € 
of March, and the voluntary offer be 
tade of conducting that operation, 
with a view to impede the retreat of 
the French, was not only rejected, 
but his information respecting that 
was scouted as false : it was even 
asserted, that there was not water 
sufficient in the lake for the free pas- 
of boats of burden, fit for the 
rorence of artillery or ery ot al- 
‘though Sir Sidney Smith had himself 
been there, in his ship's cptter, and 
soundedevery part of it. Oneof 
his private letters, a this time, to 
his brother¢ in Constantinople, re- 
flects so much credit upon his_pa- 
triotism and national character, that it 


Having stated the 
culiarities of his sitvation, and the 
obstacles ‘he bad in his 
earnest endeayonrs to serve bis coun- 


Miscellanea belecta. 
ious to the action of rhe thirteenth Marmorice Harbour, upen the codst 
of Caria, on the rent day of 

1800. bed ted 


[Decumstn 


December, 

there near two months, 
time a small reinforcement ' 

from England, it sailed for Egypton 
the ag a sa ih of ner a 
tr , burni: action, ine 

bel od pit ervey Abo 

~ 

ten ovdlock A.M. A shamodescent 


had ised im Marmiorice, to 
pratt vs ype vl By this it was 
found, that six thousand men 


, he added, ** Jt is true, Lonce held per: 


the helm where | must now work a 
labouriug oar; but {shall not pull 
less stoully on that account.” 

The feet with our army arrived in 





ab attempt to reconcile the existing 
appearance of the country with the 
detcriptions of ancient geographers. 
Strabo (lib. xvii. p. 1185. ed. Ozon.) 
journeying by land from the Canopian 
Gate of Alexandria towards the east, 
arrives, after the distance of one hun- 
dred and twenty stadia (fifteen miles), 
at the city of Canopus. This seems 
to cojncide with the position of Abou- 
kit. Bot as to the present lake, the 
result of ay inundation .duiing the 
year 1784, whether it cover the o:i- 
ginal colirse of the Gwyug, by means 
whervof, as distinct. fram the Alex- 
andrian Canal, the annual voyage took 
place f,om Canopus to Alexandria; or 
Octupy territory formerly inundated, 
in a similar manner, by the sea; or 
Whether the site of ‘Aboin¥ie may be 
not rather that of Taposinis than of 
Canopss, according to Forster's con- 
jecture, in his Notes upon Grange 
supported by the testimonies of Nie- 
buhr ;- may bennal n for future deter- 
eer s « h, Esq 
Spenser Smith, - his 
Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minnter Plesi lary, previous to 


the arrival of thé Earl of Elgin, ache of the fleet, and from, the Jeg-bopks:of 
ther ete 


Ottoman Porte. 


parts of the.coun 
tion. 
eqn 





ive, this 
tion as be received it from the captai 





Particulars of the Landing of our Troops in Egypt. ; 
_ Thus was the descent of our army 

eee ‘until the eight 
é French had gained 


ere 


kn 


length so little sees 
French, becoming 
by the delay, believed ‘the 
“witended to operate ava feint; in order time than th 
their attention’ from the 


538 


ploy ‘for bend ; nae 

Were stationed upon the sandy hei: 

eastward, “and Pithia an-sh 

Aboukir Castle, between that : 

and the entrance to the Lake Said 
for landi 


was immediately 
il; and that a worse place 


5 


‘for their defence was not 
ly as it might have been. 
deserter, sent, as they 
iéved, by our army, had hard 
ted-dmong them a report 
which implicit eredit was given. This 
man affirmed, that our intention was 
the army at Jaffa, upon the 


a 


EF 


ly have been chosen, is evident 
fromthis circamstance, thet the eniemy 


weting for their flan 


i 


with the guns of the castle, 


at of the descent 
lajor were made'to cook’ three : 

Visions: for the > 1 
of every description ‘to 


y owing to the weather. 
source of it might be re- 


gee 


sou 
eer, had been 
» previous to the 


from the Bay of their 


shown from the 


to the instructions 

then repaired os ket het 
hi hich o Were al 
ships; to w t 

and thes te the’ 
station, close in under the bill, 
sey oer from the 
they were to move 
, Order Of battle: ; 
mained, until the whole of the 


was collected around the Mondovi. 
"Never was any 


rdiog' to the 


ere they re- 


o 


7 ihe Frese 


————— ee ae ee a 





t It is kitown to’ every offic 
attended this expedition, t 
army might liave ‘been 
where to the eastward, msetta 
without the loss of a single man. 
Whenever it is asked, Why was not 
this the case? there is but one:mode 
of, reply; namely, that 


, after the sur- 
render had taken jieh 
Major M‘Arras -was kil 
after this disaster, our fleet arrived ; 
and the commander-in-chief, instead 
of obtaining the information confi- 
pected, was reduced to the 
dilemma of waiting until the busitiess 
of reeannoitring, now rendered ‘more 
ban ever, could’ in some 
measure be again accomplished, ° 
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number of men landed pell-mell, saw cayalry actually charged into. the sea, 
the British troops preserving a regular and were seen for a few seconds 
line, as they advanced in 5 och eed hacking the men in the boats : these 
althongh the wind was directly in assailants were every one killed... It 
their teeth ; and, finally, landing in was now about ten o'clock;\ and 
regular order of battle, under the within the space of six minutes, from 
eaviest firé perhaps ever experienced. this important crisis, the contest was 
Shells, cannon-balls, and grape-shot, decided. The 42d regiment, leaping 
coming with the wind, fell like a’ up to their middle in water, fort 
stornr'of hailt about them; yet not rapidly upon the shore: and witha 
a soldier quitted his seat nor moved, degree of impatience nothing could 
nor did a sihgle sailor shrink from the restrain, without waiting to load their 
hard labour of his oar. Not a musket muskets, broke from the main. line 
was suffered to be charged, until the before it could be formed, and ram 
(troops. could form upon the strand. gallantly up the hill, sinking deep in 
They were commanded to sit still in the sand at every step they took§. 
the boats; and this command, with In this perilous situation a body of 
inconceivable firmness, did these men French cavalry pushed down upon 
obey; with the exceeption only of them; butinsteadof being thrown inte 
returning for each volley of shot from any disorder, they coolly received 
their ehemies three general cheers, charge upon the points of their bay« 
an effect of ardour in which their onets; and the rest of the army coms 
officers found it impossible to restrain ing up, routed the enemy on all sides, 
them. The feelings of those who The French fled with the greatest 
remained in the ships were not proof precipitation. Our troops. had been 
against such a sight: ‘Several of our taught to expect no quarter, and 
brave seamen wept'likechildren ; and therefore none was given. The 
many of those upon the quarter- wounded and the dying neither claim- 
decks, who attempted to use tele- 
scopes, suffered the glasses to fallfrom ¢ Sir R. Wilsow relates, that the 
their hands, and gave vent to their ogq and 4oth ran first up the hill, andy 
tears. j charging with the bayonet ‘the: two 
But the moment of triumph was at battalions whieh crowned -it, carried 
hand. For three long miles, pulling the two Nole hills in the rears and 
mm thismanner against the wind, did took three pieces of cannon. ‘** The 
our brave tars strain every sinew. 49d,” says he, “ had landed an@ formed 
Several boats were sunk by the burst- gs on a parade.” Hist. of Exped. pi 14% 
ing of the shells, and about two hun- Where “ abnost preternatural energy” 
dred and seventy men were killed was everywhere displayed, itis of little 
before ‘they reached the shore. At moment to ascertain the most impete- 
length, with al} their prows touching ous. Sir Robert had every opporte- 
the beach at the same instant, the pity of ascertaining the truth; bute 
boats grounded. Then a spectacle difference in his statement wouldnet 
was presented that will be ever me- justify the author in altering notes 
soorable. ‘Two hundred of the French ‘made from testimony upon.the spot, 
—— cop in order to copy the narrative even of 
t The sailors @pot thid occasion amore accurate writer.. Having after 
compared the thick shower of shot wards an occasion to. examine» the 
falling about them to a-violentstorm place of landing, the author visited 
of hail the fleet had expericitited in. the hill bere alluded to; and wasat a 
the Bay of Marmorice, when thehail- loss to conceive, how treops could 
stones were said to have becri as large charge rapidly with fixed bayonets 
as musket-balls. *‘ On the eighth of against a heavy fire, where, unimpeded 
February,” says Sit R. Wilson, (Hist. by any other difficulty than the sink- 
of the Exp. p. 5.) “commenced the ifg of his feet in the Jéose sand, be 








a. he 


most violent thuvder and hail storm found it almost impracticable. ‘to 
ever remembered, and which con- ascend. The fact, hawever, only 
tinued two days and miglits .intér- proves what ardent valéur niay ae 
mittioglys .The hail, or rather the-tce complish; for that this was really 
done, it would be absurd to-deubt. 


stones, were as big as large walnets,” 
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ed.nor obtained mercy ; all. was blood, 
and death, and victory. Jt is in the 
roidst of the glory this day's suctess 
reflected upon the British - arms, that 
Humanity remembers. some things 
she may wish to forget, but never 
will -reeord. The cool and patient 
valour with which’ 6ur soldiers had 
sustained the torrent of French ar- 
tillery,. and beheld the. streaming 
wounds of their companions, previous 
to their-landing, could but prove a 
prelude to the fury they would mani- 
fest, when. it became’ their turn to 
attack ; .and a consequence so inse- 
i aqme from human nature must 
ring along with it thoughtless havock, 
and indiscriminate slaughter. Our 
loss in killed and wounded ‘upon this 
occasion amounted to five hundred 
and sixty. 

When our troops landed, Jaques 
Abdallah Menou, commander-in- 
chief of the French forces in Egypt, 
was in Cairo. Intelligence hed beck 
répeatedly sent to him, accompanied 
phir 214 that he would hasten to 
the relief of Alexandria. The French 
described him as a pompous, obsti- 
nate, corpulent man, entirely ab- 
sorbed in composing or in delivering 
harangues to his soldiers.. No per- 
suasion could induce him. to move. 
He considered the affair of our in- 
vasion as of little importance. Until 
our army had actually ggined footin 
in the country, and twice, defeate 
the French troops, be took no mea- 
sures to wterrupt their progress, Ac- 
cording to, the French. statement, 
General Friant, with a body of ca- 
valry, amounting fo fifteen hundred 
mien, was the only force upon. the 
~ to oppdse the landing of the 

glish army. Had the resistance 
been greater, and Menou present, it 
is believed, that, with all the advan- 
tages possessed by the French, a 
descent upon the coast would have 
been impracticable. 





Some Account of the Lire of the 
late. Right Honourable Wriviam 
Wispuam: Abstracted from Mr. 
Amyor’s Narrative, prefixed to 
his Speeches, 

ILLIAM WINDHAM, the 
Jamented subject of this narra- 
tive, was the descendant of a line of 
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ancestors which is traced to a ; 
remote period. The name is derived. 
from a town in Norfolk, general 
written Wymondham, but pronou 


Windham, at which place the fami 


appears to have been settled as eatly, 
as the eleventh, or, the beginning of 
the twelfth century, Atward” de 
Wymondham having been a person 
of some consideration in the time of | 
Henry the. First. His posterity re- 
mained there till the middle of the 
fifieenth viata when one of them, 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth, pur- 
chased considerable estates on the 
north-east coast of Norfolk, in Fel- 
brigg and its neighbourhood, which, 
from that time, me their: prin- 
cipal residence. Among the Wind- 
hams of. Felbrigg, many might. be 
enumerated who distinguished them-. 
selves by services to their country in 
the any, the .navy, and on. the 
judicial bench; and from them de-. 
scended not only the present tioble 
family of Egremont, but others of 
considerable eminence, long since: 
settled in distant parts of pee, 
dom, by whom the name of Wind- 
ham has been preserved, though ge- 
nerally with a slight deviation from 


that orthography. 
‘ Colonel ¥ William Windham, an in-’ 
eritor, of the Felbri i - 
and the son of Ash Windham ‘ 
had represented the county of Nor« 
folk in Parliament, was a man of 
versatile talents and an ardent ‘mind, 
He was the associate of thé wits of 
his time, the friend and admirer of 
Garrick, and the distinguished” 
tron of all manly exercises, - In tis 
father’s lifetime, he had lived muck 
on the continent; particularly in Spain. 
Of his ‘proficiency in the la of 
that country, he gave proofs in some. 
printed observations on Smpollett’s 
Translation of Don Quixote. . While 
abroad, he entered asa Hussar officer 
into the service of the deserted, 
though finally successful, Maria Te. 
resa, Queen of Hu . This com. 
mission, at his father’s désire, he at 
length very echoed relinquished ; 
bat his military ardour was revived 
many years afterwards, on the 
ing of the Act which establi the 
Militia Force ys its present foof- 
ings U that octasion, which 
hap in the year 1757, heassisted. 
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his friend, the first Marquis Towns- 


hend, in forming a battalion of Militia Pr 


in his native county, ot which he 


t Co- 
Jonel. Though his military educa- 
tion had not been regular, he 
only proves an active and " 

’ ished himself as 
the author of a Plan of Diccralion 
com for the use of the Militia 
of the County of Norfolk,” which 
was much esteemed, arid 


omens by other corps of the esta- 
bl t. Unhappily Colonel Wind. 
ham’s feeble constitution by no means 
seconded the ardour and activity of 
his mind, A victim.to a consump- 
tive habit, be died on the 30th of 
October 1761, when only in the 44th 
year of his age. 

He had married Mrs, Lukin, the 
mother of the present Dean of Wells, 
by whom he had bat one son, William 

who. was born in 1750, on 
the 3d of May (old style), in Golden 


Sar wih at il 


ion, where he remained tili he was 
about sixteen; distinguishing him- 
self by the vivacity brilli of 


his talents, among school-fellows of 
whom many were afterwards highly 
eminent for their genius and acquire- 
ments. He was the envy of the 
school for the quickness of his pro- 
in_study, as well as its acknow- 
feiged leader and ion in all 
ic sports and youthful frolicks. 

The late Dr. Barnard, then head- 
master, and afterwards Provost of 
Eton College, used to remark when 
Fox and Windham had become con- 
icuous in the senate, that they were 

the last boys he had ever flogged. 
Their offence was, that of stealing off 
together ta see a acted at Windsor. 
sub-master,.Dr. Dampier, afier- 
wards Dean of Durham (the father 


of the present Bishop of Ely), was 
Mr. Windham’s. guardian, “ con- 
junction with David Garrick, Mr. 
Price of Hereford, andthe celebrated 
Benjamin Stillingfleet, who is noticed 
by ionel Windham, in the intro- 
duction to bis ‘* Plan of Discipline,” 
as having contributed some learned 
information respecting the antiquity 
of the use of music in war. 

On leaving Eton, in 1766, he wae 
placed in the university af Glasgow, 
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learned Dr. Robert Simson,. 
Encl.” Here be rem remaioed Bon 

a vi 

to study. sid” tba forndation. of his 

pe mathematical acquirer 

1 Flagg gy an gl A 6 was 

entered a tleman commoner of 


ford, be took eo little.dnterest in or. 
lic affairs, that, as the.writer of this 
narrative has heard him relate, it was 
the standing jeke of one of his.con- 
temporaries, chat *« Windham would 
never know who was prime minister * 
This disinclination toa sone life, 
added to a modest di ce in bis 
own talents, Jed him at the perjod 
which is now spoken of, to reject an 
offer, which, ES hg not more 
than twenty years of age, might have 
been considered as a sple one— 
that of being 
father’s friend, Lord Townshend, 
who had been appointed Lord Liens 
tenant of Ireland. 
After four years residence, he left 
Oxford, in 1771. . He always retained 
feelings of gratitude towards dime 
Mater, and preserved to the Jast an 
intimate waintance and corres- 
pondence with some of the most dis- 
Cingished resident members. He 
did not, however, take his. master’s 
degree till 1788. That of doctor of 
laws was. conferred on bim-in 1793, 
at the installation of the Duke of 
Portland.. It is related that on dite 
occasion, almost the whole assembly 
rose from their seats, when he ¢ 
tered the theatre, and received bim 
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cane ord Saee © on 
' them to march: but inst 
command, 


Wien Retin be sk rendered of "this 


arms, and insi 
sayinen ment of their guineas 
ed by, th sere wi order being repeated pny Le 
an oe », some of them prepared to at- 
nildhood, Ages the ough Ppt to it; ; 

eres ofedentestnd ba beth the ranks, and ‘reproved them. for 
stapes,” pale ‘which his coura 5 oes oe thee want of of firmness. This man 
ere conspicuous. Major Windham seized with his own 

dita of sir tight agreeably occupy hand, in order, to commit him. a-pri- 
& considerable space -in a work less soner to the guard-house, and in this 
ee nature and extent than biog assisted by some of the men 

ing 


to g ta bis own company, he at 
is earliest essay asa public speaker length though amidst a 
was occasioned A a call which was po dpe co and in defiance of 


made on the anny, for a su the a te offered by ‘the sal. 
spptied aid pid er age t, <, ame. and the a ce popalegs | in thes tesla, 
rrying on the war was compelled to 
with our American colonies. It was jy bee As afescue seemed 
on the 26th of January i778, ath a likely to te oe the Major de- 
pr dee gentlemen of the county termined or remain with his prisoner 
¢held at Norwich) that all night. At four in the morning, 
Mr. Windham gave the first se the expected attack was begun by a 
of that eminence which he after- party of the militia, with fixed bayoe 
wards attained as am orator and states- nets. On their demanding the 
man. soner to be given up, Major Wind- 
poe rs oe event which ham, standing at the door, with his 
Jast noticed, he-had en- sword drawn, plainly told them, that 
tored hinasell as an officer in the while he had life to defend the guard- 
western battalion of Norfolk Militia. house, the offender should net be 
In this chatacter, he proved that he allowed to escape. The'soldiers, en- 
couraged by the mob, were now ie ‘ 
of his father, to whom-the very corps ceeding to acts of vielenes, when the © 
in ‘which he served» had been so prisoner, stepping forward chews 
itly indebted for its formation and them not to Mare his naajor, w 
ine. ‘When the militia were the best of men, and dectated if 
calles out in. 1773, Mr. Windham released him, lis WO ACen 
held the rank of major, andthose der himself into :eus j e-.. 
who. remember him «in that post; claration ‘contributed to appease the - 
bear ample testimony to his zeal, ex- routineers, Ptcidh hawever bsg a a 
and ‘personal: activity. On effectually redu to obedit 
is battalion ahng ordered. to march til the civil power wrirke found it th 
from Norwich, to be. quartered in sary to interfere; after whic ‘ 4s 
the ado: wow A he sliewed-an baitalior. proceeded on its‘march to 
instance of resolution, which, as it Southwold and Although, ye 
made considerable impression in the small towns on the Suffolk 
county where it happened, mustnot This tite conduct cy’ 
be passed over in silence’ The to increase the respect B  Bpatin er 
marching guinea, as itis called, was, towards him, while they. Were 
contrar to. Major Windham’s advice, sirous to. forget the occasion which . 
rear the lieutenaot-colonel not had called for it. By. his- humanity, 


_ 


to be tithe corps should have as well ay ‘by his courage, ‘he secured ' 
actually marched out of the county, their ésteem, having, as far aslay in 
The men, however, became clamo- hia. — discountenanced ‘corporal — 
rous for. immediate payment, and punishments, which were then more ~ 
vo eee a On their punishes inflicted in the atmy than 
ing assembled nea @ Castle: at at present. Bat his usefil services as 
Norwich, Major Windham (in the a militia officer were soon brought to 
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a close. It peppenel. on a march, 
that imprudently, and in a of 
frolic, he joined two brother officers 
in riding througha deep rivulet, after 
which 
their wet clothes for many hours. 
The consequences of this adventure 
were fatal to. one of the party, who 
died soon afterwards—another, now 
living, ae to have cy A 

a ti application of brandy ; 
while Mr. Wieuhnan was thrown into 
a fever of a most alarming kind, from 
the effects of which it is certan that 
his constitution never apy od re- 
covered. For.many days he kept his 
bed at Bary St. Edmuind’s; without 
any hopes- being entertained. of his 
recovery. At length, he was thought 
‘to have regained strength enough to 
undertake a tour on the Continent, 
which was recommended for the re- 
éstablishment of his. health. He ac- 
cordingly employed nearly two years 
of his ire in a journey through Swit- 
zerland and Kaly. 

From this ‘téur he returned at a 
critical Moment, in September 1780. 
The Parliament had just been dis- 
solved, and Sir Harbord Harbord (the 
late Lord Suffield), who had repre- 
sented Norwich for more than twenty 
years, and had been obliged to relin- 
quish his hopes there, in consequence 
of a powerful coalition which bis col- 
league Mr. Bacon (one of the Lords 
of rade) had formed with Mr. ‘Thur- 
low, a citizen of the place, and a 
brother of the Lord Chancellor. But 
the friends of Sir Harbord being de- 
termined not to give him up tamely, 
invited him back again, and placed 
hinyin nomination, jointly with Mr. 
Windbam, whom t Oe rey to 
be then out of the kingdom, bot 
whose yigorots speech against the 
American war had made so strong an 
it ssion on them that his absence 
had not weakened his 'populatity. It 
happened, singular enough, that, 
without the least knowledge of what 
bad just passed in his favour, he ar- 
owed at Norwich, in his way frog 
Lovdon to Felbrigg, just three days 

ore the poll commenced. Jt was 

late, howéver, to secure his elec- 
tion; but his colleague, Sir Harbord 
Harbord, was returtied with Mr. 
Bacon; while Mr. Wisdham, with 


all the disadvantaces of is situation, 


y were obliged to keep on. 
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had the satisfaction of coonting avery 
respectable poll, as well as of secur- 
ex 3 Wwatm assurances of support, 
whenever a future occasion might 


equire it. Pepe 
"Though he did not obtain a seat in 
Parliament, he lived from this time 
much in town, and: connected him- 
self with some of the mést eminent 
ow hog and literary men of the day. 
efore he made bis tour to the 
Continent, he had become 4 member 
of the celebrated Literary Club. On 
his retarn, he cemented his friend- 
ships with the leading members’ of 
that society, and more ‘particulatly 
with its two miost distinguished orna- 
ments, Dr. Johnsori and Mr Burke. 
For the formér he entertained senti- 
ments of ibe highest tespeet and re- 
gard, which the ‘Dr. appears to have 
returned with equal warmth. “The 
high commendation with which Jobn- 
son noticed him, in a letter t6° Dr. 
Brocklesby, though it had-beer often 
repeated, ought not here'to be omitted. 
‘« Mr. Windham,” said “he,’*** has 
been here to see me—he came think 
fooy mies ont of nie way; = staid 
about a da da 3 perhaps: , 
make the’ thin’ shorter mt te wal 
Such conversation I: shallnot have 


again till | ¢onie back tothe regions © 


literature, and there’ Windham: is 
inter stellus ‘Luna minores *.”" “Phis 
letter. was. written’ at Dr: Taylor's 
house at. Ashbourne. An eulogium 
like this, proceeding from a literary 
giant of seventy, certainly ‘no pro- 
fessor of the art of praising, must 
be thought a valuable testimony to 
the merits of a young man, who 
could hardly be said to have yet 
rendered himself emivent on the 
stage of public life +. When Johnson 





* Boswell's ‘Life of Johnson, Vol. iv. 
p: 874 Sd edition. 

+ ‘At a still earlier period, Mr. 
Windham's character was duly. appre- 
ciated by a writer of no ordinary elass, 
in the letters first published fn 1779, 
under the- name of the younger Lord 
Lyttleton. After describing the most 
conspicuous wits of the day, and: com- 
paring their respective powers in con- 
versation, the author says to his cor- 
respondent, “ Lt surprisés me that you 
should leave, Windbam ont of your 
list, Who (observe my praplieay) will 
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was on his death-bed, Mr. Windham 
manifested the kindest ' attention 10 
him, by his frequent visits, as well as 
by lending him the services of Caw- 
ston (the faithful servant before al- 
luded to}, who sat up with Johnson 
the night before ‘his death. The fu- 
néral was attended by Mr. Windham, 
whom his deceased friend had re- 
membered in a codicil to his will, by 
the bequest of a book * selected from 
his library. 

By the famous coalition of Mr. 
Fox, and his friends with Lord North, 
and the remains of the former mi- 
nistry, Lord Shelburne, after effect- 
ing a general peace, was driven from 
his post in April 1783. Under the 
new ministry, of which the Duke of 
Portland was the nominal head, Mr. 
Windham accepted the office of 
Chief Secretary to the Earl of Nor- 
thington, then appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant. of Ireland. An anecdote, 
which has often been repeated, is 
connected with his acceptance of this 
appointment. On his expressing to 
his friend: Dr. Johnson, some doubts 
whether he could bring himself to 
practise: the arts. which might be 
thought necessary in his new situation, 
the Doctor humourously replied, 
** Don’t be afraid, Sir; you will soon 
make a very pretty rascal +.” [t ap- 
pears, however, that Mr. Windham’s 
doubts’ were not ill founded. He 

ielded up his secretaryship to Mr. 
ham (now Earl of Chichester) in 
August 1783, about four months after 
his appointment: and his resignation 
is ascribed, in alate publication §, to 
a certain distribution of patronage by 
the Viceroy; in favour of theeld court 
party, which had given a‘just offence 
to Lord Charlemont and’his friends, 
who - had been the best supporters of 
the Whigs of the mother-country 





become one of the ablest and most 
shining characters that the latter part 
of ‘this age ‘will produce. I hazard 
little in such a presentiment; his ta- 
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before they came into office. The 
writer alluded to relates, that “* Mr. 
Windham,. who had served as a bond 
of union, on the Viceroy’s first comi 

to Ireland, between him and Lor 
Charlemont, now wisely preferred 
the county of Norfolk to the Phoenix 
Park near Dublin, and retired from 
his situation. Lord Charlemont had 
long known and esteemed him as an 
accomplished, amiable man. This 
secéssion added much to his «(Lord 
C.’s) chagrin, as might eer goat be 
expected.” In a letter, dated Dublin, 
26th August 1782, which at the time 
found its way anonymously into a 
newspaper, but which is believed to 
have been written by a gentleman 
who had good means of knowing the 
facts connected with this resignation, 
it is stated to have been occasioned by 
a want of ‘* due requisites in Mr. 
Windham to become a supple and 
venal courtier.” ‘‘ Someassert,” this 
writer adds, “* that his resignation 
was chiefly owing to a coolness be- 
tween him and a certain great. per- 
sonage (the Lord Lieutenant).—Mr. 
Windham is a man of deep science, 
and of great penetration and abili- 
ties—the great personage likes a deep 
bottle—to penetrate a cork— and has 
strong abilities of bearing wine. The. 
one was an enemy to thinking ;— 
the other to drinking, and so they 
parted.” 

The same writer adds an anecdote 
which ought not to be omitted. Itis 
given in these words: ‘‘ The fallge - 
ing circumstance respectin r. 
Windham is an sheolate. fact, and 
shews more and more the loss this 
country (Ireland) has caperannes by 
his resignation. A few days previous 


to his leaving Ireland, a gentleman 
from England waited on him with a 
strong letter of recommendation from 
Mr 


urke, requesting Mr. Windham 
would embrace an opportunity of 
presenting him with some litte pre- 
ferment that might fall in the gift of 
government. r. Windham assured 


lents, judgment, and attainments will.,the gentleman he should be happy to 


verify it.” ie 


* Poete Greci Heroici per Hen- 
ricum Stephanum. See Boswell, vol.iv. 
p. 431, 3d edit. 

+ Boswell, vol. iv. p. 208. $d edit. 

§ Hardy's Memoirs of the Earl of 
Charlemott, ps 254. 
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resent a person so strongly recom- 
tnetided by Mr. Burke wh a much 
greater piece of preferment than that 
requested ; but that. it was: his fixed 
determination, should he remain in 
the sectetaryship (of which he had 
wy) doubts), to give every place in 
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his power to Irishmen; as he had 
long been persuaded that the natives 
had the best right to the bread of their 
own land.” Whatever may have been 
the cause of this resignation, which 
has, by other accounts, been attri- 
bated to ill health, it appears that on 
this, and on a former occasion, when 
he visited his friend, Lord Towns- 
hend, during his Vice-royalty, he 
was long enough in Ireland to form 
many valuable friendships, whieh 
Jasted till his death. 

Mr. Windham made his first speech 
in Parliament on the gth of February 
1735, early in the second session after 
his election. In the course of the 
same session, Mr. Windham, spoke 
in opposition to Mr. Pitt's shop-tax, 
which he pronounced to be partial, 
oppressive, and unjust; on the same 
grounds upon which he afterwards 
uniformly reprobated all bills that 
had for their object a taxation, not on 
the community at large, buat on cer- 
iain classes of men invidiously select- 
ed from it. 

Itnow becomes necessary to ad- 
vert to the share which Mr. Wind- 
ham took in the impeachment of 
Mr. Warren Hastings, for his conduct 
while administéring the government 
of India. ‘This measure, though con- 
sidered in its time to be of the very 
first importance, is now only re- 
membered by the unparalleled com- 
bination of talents called forth in the 
prosecution of it. Of the impeach- 
ment itself, it is, perhaps, needless to 
say more, than merely to remark, 
that, though it was countenanced by 
Mr. Pitt, directed by Mr. Burke, and 
supported by almost unrivalled efforts 
of eloquence on tLe part of that ex- 
traordinary man, as well as of Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Fox, it lingered 
on from session to session, till even 
its power to excite attention seemed 
exhausted; and it was at length dis- 
missed almost to oblivion, Sy the 
very few peers who could be induced 
to give a vote upon it. The particular 
charge, however, which was intrusted 
to Mr. Windham’s management, 
must be concisely noticed. It alleved 
perfidy and oppression in the Go- 
vernor-general, in the breach of a 
treaty which had been made with the 
Nabob Fyzoola Khan in 1774, after 
hig territories had been invaded by 
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the Company’s troops, and the sum 
of 150,000). had been paid by him 
upon ratifying the convention. The 
case, as it Was stated, was certainly 
one which could not fail to call forth 
indignation trom aman of whom a 
high sense of Lonourf, and a warm 
syinpathy with the injured, were 
striking characteristics. In maintain- 
ing this charge, Mr. Windham ex- 
tended his parliamentary reputa- 
tion ; and throughout the proceedings 
against Mr. Hastings, he fought by 
the side of Mr. Burke, always ready 
as well as proud to defend him against 
the attacks which were personally, 
and sometimes coarsely, made upon 
him, as the acknowledged leader of 
the impeachment. 

Late in the autumn of 1788, the 
King became afflicted with the dis- 
order, with which recently he has 
again been visited, and under which 
he still unhappily labours. On_ this 
occasion Mr. Windham warmly en- 
tered into the feelings, and supported 
the opinions of his political friends, 
who contended, both for the here- 
ditary right of the Prince of Wales to 
assume the Regency, and, during that 
assumption, for his full enjoyment of 
the royal prerogatives, unfettered by 
restrictions. On each of these points, 
however, the minister was trium- 
phant. The right of the two Houses 
of Parliament ‘* to provide means of 
supplying the defect of the personal 
exercise of the royal authority,” wag 
recognized in a formal resolution ; 
and the Prince of Wales, by an exer- 
tion of this right, was to be empower- 
ed to administer the royal authority, 
under the title of Regent, subject 
to limitations, which restrained bien 
from 
and offices for life. But before the 
bill for this purpose had passed through 
the forms of the House of Lords, it 
was rendered unnecessary by his Mae 
jesty’s happy recovery, which was an- 
nounced te Parliament, on the 10th 
of March, 1789. 

In the session of 1790 (4th March) 
he gave his firm and decided oppo- 
sition to. Mr. Floed’s motion for a 
Reform in Parliament. It will be re- 
membered, that upon this. question 
he had made up his mind at an early 
period; and it will hereafter be seen 
that the opinions he then formed, re- 


ranting peerages, reversions, 
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mained unshaken to the close of his 
life. On the’ present occasion, he 
differed from Mr. Fox, and his princi- 
pal political connexions in that i 5 
(Mr.Burke excepted’. His speech was 
pronotinced by Mr. Pitt to contain 
** much ingenuity, and, in some re- 
pects, as much wisdom and argument 
as he had ever beard in the walls of 
that house.” Mr. Pitt, however, pro- 
fessed himself to remain, after the 
most mature deliberation, a firm and 
zealous friend to parliamentary re- 
form; though, fearing that the cause 
might suffer disgrace from its being 
brought forward at an improper mo- 
ment, he recommended Mr. Flood to 
withdraw his motion. Mr. Windham, 
in the course of his speech on this 
occasion, made a strong allusion to 
the ‘swarms of strange, impracti- 
cable notions which had lately been 
wafted over to us from the Continent, 
to prey like locusts on the fairest 
flowers of our soil;—to destroy the 
boasted beauty and_verdure of our 
constitution.” It appears, therefore, 
that, at this early stage of it, he fore- 
saw the evil resilts ot the French Re- 
volution. 

In. June 1790, the Parliament was 
dissolved, and Mr. Windham was 


again elected for Norwich; after a 


very slight opposition, which had been 
occasioned chiefly by a supposed but 
disavowed coalition of his_ interest 
with that of the late Mr, Hubart. 
Daring the first session of the new 
Parliament, he strongly reprobated 
the conduct of the ministers, in rela- 
tion to their armaments against Spain 
and Russia, which had respectively 
been occasioned by disputes concern- 
ing the possession 6f Nooka Sound 
and Oczakow. On a renewal of the 
Jatter question, in the succeeding ses- 
sion, he again forcibly expressed his 


ceaypropanice of the measures which’ 
had 


een 
It should a 
of recording hereafter, a proof of the 
consistency of his sentiments on ano- 
thet Subject, that in February i791, 
he earnestly supported a bill. which 
was brought into the House of Com- 
mons b t. Mitford, (now Lord 
Redesdate,) for the purpose of reliev- 
ing from certain penalties and disabi- 
Hie the protesting Catholic Dissen- 

England. 


og sayy by government. 
8 


‘ 


© be noticed, for the sake’ 
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In the beginning of 17.95, the. coun. 
try was at war with France. It would 
be superfluous in this place to, trace 
the series of. outrages at Paris, which 
‘occasioned the recal of our Ambagsa- 
dor, and were followed bythe trials and. 
executions of the unfortunate Louis 
and his Queen. They were events 
which made a deep impression ypon 
Mr. Windham, strengthening both his 
abhorrence of French principles, and, 
his conviction of the necessity of op- 
posing the progress of them by our 
arms. In the session of 1793 and 
1704, he gave, on every occasion, his 
unqualified support to the measures. 
of government for prosecuting _ the 
war, and for repressing seditious prac- 
tices. And in the month of April, in, 
the latter year, he distinguished bim-, 
self in Norfolk by eloquently recom- 
mending the meastre of a, voluntary, 
subscription to be applied in defenee 
of the country. On this occasion, he 
was reminded of the conduct he had 
observed in 1778, with respect to sub- 
scriptions in aid of the American war ; 
and he defended himself by advertin 
to the striking difference that exist 
between the circumstances of the twa 
contests, et 
About this time, an offer was made 
by Mr. Pitt’s administration, to form 
a new cabinet, which should include 
the leaders of the Whig Alarmists. 
This proposal Mr. Windham at ‘first 
wished to be rejectéd; thinking that 
his friends and hiniself, by ‘conti ving” 
out Of office, could give their support’ 
to the genéral objects of #Overnment’ 
more effecttially and indeperidently’ 
than they could with seats tm ‘thé ca. 
binet ; and, at the same time, would 
be left more at liberty to declare their 
opinioris respecene any « particular 
meastirés connected with the condact’ 
of the war, upon which ‘there were 
likely to bé grownds of vatiance. Mr,’ 
Burke; however, aie differently ; 
his opinion was, that the tisefulness of* 
his friends to the country would de- 
pend on their beifig placed in situa- 
tions which would give them a fair 
prospect of being able to direct the 
counsels of government. His advice 
prevailed with the majority of those 
to whom the offer een made, 
though not at first with the Duke of 
Portland, ements were then. 
prop ond, under which Mr. Windham 
3P 2 
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was to become one of the secretaries 
of state; but at length the Duke of 
Portland's reluctance to accept office, 
having been overcome, it was thought 


proper, in consideration of his high 
Sak sa influence in the country, to 
lace him in the office which had 
n intended for Mr. Windham, the 
Jatter consenting to accept the inferior 
one of the Secretary at War, with a 
seat in the cabinet. The emoluments 
of this office amounted only to 2,480l. 
a-year. The distinction of a seat in 
the cabinet was first annexed to it on 
this occasion, and has since been 
granted only for a few months to 
one of Mr. Windham's numerous 
successors. Lords Fitzwilliam and 
Spencer also joined the cabinet. 
Lord Loughborough (afterwards Earl 
of Rosslyn) had received the appoint- 
ment of Lord Chancellor a few months 
earlier. Mr. Burke accepted a pen- 
sion, which was justly due to his 
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merits and services, and withdrew 
from Parliament, considering himself 
disqualified, by age and declining 
health, for taking an active part in the 
measures of government. 

On going down to Norwich in 
July 1794, to be re-elected, in conse- 
— of his acceptance of office, 

r. Windham: met with an opposi- 
tion, which was raised in favour of 
Mr. Mingay, the King’s counsel, but 
without that gentleman’s knowledge. 
Though Mr. Windbam was com- 
pletely triumphant on the poll, he 
found a rough reception from the 
populace, who considered themselves 
to be severely suffering by the war. 
On his being chaired in the evening, 
a stone was thrown at him, but he 
avoided the blow, jumped down from 
his chair, seized the culprit, and deli- 
vered him over into the hands of an 
officer. 

[To be continued. ] 





ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


*¢ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


A Fatuer’s Apvice to his Daucn- 
TER; or, Instructive Narratives 
from Real Life. By the Author of 
** A Father's Tales to his Daugh- 
ter.” 1 vol. 12mo. 1813. 


HE various narratives of which 
this: volume is composed, are 
rofessed to be drawn from real life ; 
But though we doubt the accuraty of 
that statement, and feel, indeed, very 
confident that much of what is told 
must be fictitious, yet we are no less 
inclined to admit that the whole work 
presents a very pleasing selectien for 
the amusement and instruction of 
youth, Each of the tales is made 
subservient-to the inculcation of some 
moral truth or some social duty ; and 
we extract the following as a very 
favograble specimen :— 


«¢ The Collection at the Bail, 


No festival can be complete which is not 
shared by the indigent and the unfor- 
tunate, 

* The impression made upon my 
mind by the relation of a fact of 
which one of my relatives was the 
fortunate witness, makes me hope, 


my Flavia, that it may produce an 
equal effect upon thine. It will, F 
trust, interest thee more particularly, 
by the amiable picture it presents of 
a venerable old man, whose presence 
I have sometimes seen thee eagerly 
seek. This anecdote, in giving a 
just idea of the most exemplary piety, 
may be a lesson to overstrained mo- 
ralists, who censure severely some of 
the most delightful sallies of the vir- 
tuous mind. It forcibly illustrates to 
those hard-hearted egotists who think 
only of themselves—to those sense- 
less Sibarites, who, sunk in the bo- 
som of pleasure and luxary, never be- 
stow athought on the numerous sons 
and daughters of misery by whom they 
are surrounded, of how much. happie 
ness they fatally deprive themselves. 
*¢ Paris will long cherish with the 
warmest gratitude and affection, 
memory of that venetable patri 
who for nearly a century was tl 
miration of his country, the medel to 
all people of real worth and goodness 
—of that excellent pastor, who.amid 
the wildest tempests remained 
faithful guardian of his flocksgasc 
that prince of the church, who Bj 
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merits may be said to have increased 
the lustre of the Roman purple ;—in 
a word, of the Cardinal du. Belloy. 
It is sufficient to name him, to point 
out at once the most indulgent pon- 
tiff, the most enlightened minister, 
the father of the poor, the support of 
the unfortunate, the representative on 
earth of that God whose goodness he 
constantly endeavoured to imitate. 

‘“* The eminent rank to which his 
virtues raised him, made no change 
in the mildness and gentleness of his 
habits, nor in the affecting simplicity 
of his character, His palace was open 
to every body ; it was sufficient to be 
unfortunate, to obtain ready access to 
it. The time which he could spare 
from his devotions was consecrated 
to administering to the temporal or 
spiritual wants of others. cupied 
incessantly with endeavouring to 
make the religion, of which he was 
the apostle, beloved by its votaries, 
he never suffered his benevolent hands 
to wield the poinards of fanaticism. 
Convince, tut do not tyrannize!—such 
was his motto. To command any 
one {o believe, was, according to his 
opinion, to destroy faith ; but to en- 
gage confidence by true piety, to per- 
suade by example, to soften by cha- 
rity, to subdue the heart by modera- 
tion and tolerance—these were, the 
only arms with which this admirable 
prelate endeavoured to make converts 
—these were the means he employed 
to attract the love and respect of those 
by whom he was surrounded. 

«« Te-was above all when he offi- 
ciated at the church of Notre Dame 
that he experienced a delight by 
which he was so much affected, that 
it even sometimes made his voice 
falter, and brought tears of rapture 
into his eyes. 1s temple, vast and 
magnil mt in itself, and rendered 
still moré remarkable by the memo- 
rable events which have taken place 
within its bosom, could then scarcely 
contait the crowds that thronged to 
it to contemplate their honoured pas- 
tor, the pride and glory of the coun- 
try. The most celebrated men of all 
classes and of all religions were to be 
seen there; Citizens and foreigners 
followed him as he passed along, eager 
to see and admire chat veoe head, 
where, beneath the snow of nearly a 
hundred winters, so ‘much life and 


animation still appeared, so much as if it wasan adored fi 
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mildness, yet so much dignity. All 
were pach receive his Monies all 
invoked blessings upon him 

‘* Those who study nature, and 
the different characters of men, have 
often remarked that persons of true 
piety always bear in their counte- 
nance that tranquil delight which is 
produced by the calm that reigns in 
pe soul da sg ~y Sanne it of 

oin 3 and the mi i 
which came in the wh on | 
the Cardinal du Belloy was a strong 
illustration of this truth. In the con- 
fined circles of friendship, as in the 
midst of the most numerons assem- 
blies, the smile that indicated the love 
of society constantly illumined his 
countenance ; he listened with plea 
sure to the anedotes of the day, to the 
sprightly sallies that enliven conver- 
sation without offending against reli- 

ion and good morals; he loved an 

innocent joke, nor took offence at 
the little gallantries which form so 
distinguishing a feature of the French 
character. 

‘* He was Bishop of Marseilles 
when the hardships of a very severe 
winter extended themselves even to 
the southern provinces of France,— 
Recalling, by his virtues, the idea of 
the celebrated Monsieur de Beizunce, 
who distinguished himself so highly 
by his piety and devotion to the ser- 
vice of his fellow-citizens at the disas~ 
trous epoch when the plague made 
such ravages in that city, Monsieur 
du Belloy was unwearied in the dis- 
tribution of alms, in administering 
relief and consolation to the abodes 
of misery. He did not delegate to 


others this honourable employment ;- 


he reserved it for Limself, and by his 
revered presence doubled the benefits 
which he conferred. He had a large 
fire kindled every day in the courte 
yard before his palace, round which 
were constantly assembled a number 
of the poor, particularly maimed and 
disabled mariners. He often joined 
them, and, entering into conversation 
with them, exhorted them to brave 


the rigours-of the cold, and set them 


= 4 am of it — one 
of his ce were always throng, 
with a oc malice, a 
moment saw their or a 
bewntechaty seen the air el with 
their shouts and blessings: it seemed 


appearing 
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among his numerous family. His 
mansion had rather the appearance of 
an hospital, than of the abode of gran- 
deur and opulence. 

*« The cold, however, diminishing 
towards the end of January, the great- 
er part of these unfortunate objects 
were then enabled to resume their 
occupations, and the episcopal palace 
was no longer surrounded except by 
a few infirm old men who were ua- 
able to work. The good bishop, re- 
Yieved from a great part of the cares 
which his benevolence ‘had imposed 
upon him, thought that he might now 
be permitted to give a grand dinner, 
according to his usual custom at this 
season of the year, to those persons of 
the town who were his most usual 
visitors. Among others invited to 
this dinner was the commandant of 
the place, with his wife and their 
only daughter Emily. This young 
lady, though scarcely yet sixteen years 
of age, was already celebrated through- 
out the town for the sweetness and 
benevolence of her disposition, for 
her attention to the poor, and for the 
kindness with which her charities were 
always distributed. The pious bishop 
had often met with her in his own 
visits to the abodes of indigence, 
where, accompanied only by an el- 
derly woman, who was more of a 
friend than a governess, she was occu- 
pied im administering consolation to 
those who stood in ‘need of it. To 
iacrease the charm of her good works, 
she always desired that they might 
remain a secret between herself and 
those who were benefited by them. 

** Monsieur du Belloy seceee the 

ng Emily with a peculiar degree 
UF kindness dnd interest, While he 
was occupied in doing the honours of 
his house to his guests, Emily placed 
herself by a window which looked 

n the court, where being recog- 
nised by some of the poor and infirm, 
who were always attending about the 
house, they were holding up their 
hands fo her in attitudes of supplica- 
tion. She was at first on the point of 
yielding to the emotions which such 
a spectacle could not fail of exciting 
in a bosom like hers, and opening the 
window to throw them out what mo- 
ney she had about her; but, on a 
moment's reflection, she thought that 
this would have been arrogating to 
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herself the fights of her venerable 
host ;_ that it belonged to him alone 
to relieve the supplicants who pre- 
sented themselves before. his- palace. 
What above aj] excited. her com- 
passion, and her regret that she di 
not think herse}f justified in beieoesthk 
her alms at the moment, was a young 
woman with two children by her 
side, and a third in her arms which 
she was suckling; she had the ap- 
pearance of a foreigner, and, by ber 
manner, it seemed evident that asking 
alms was not a thing to which she 
had been accustomed. Her paleness 
and the feebleness of her steps indi- 
cated, as Emily thought, that it was 
Jong since she had taken any food, 
and the signs she made seemed to 
say, that her child sought in vain at 
her breast the nourishment of which 
it stood in need. 

«* Emily, with her eyes fixed upon 
this enfortunate creature, experienced 
emotions which she scarcely knew 
how to. controul, and would perhaps 
have yielded to them, had not dinner 
been at that moment announced. 
The worthy prelate giving his hand 
to her moiher, the whole company 
followed into the dining-room; but 
the bishop as he quitied the room, 
casting his eyes on Emily, perceived 
her emotions, and was anxious to 
learn the cause of them. [fis asto- 
nishment and curiosity were not a 
little increased, by observing that at 
dinner she accepted every thing offer- 
ed to her with an extraordimary avi- 
dity, and gave a part immediately 
to one of her father’s servants. who 
waited behind ber chair, with which 
he instantly went, out of the room, 
returning only to receive soniethin, 
else from the hands of Emily, whic 
< om he carried away, ‘The delight 
that sparkled in her eyés, and the sig- 
nificant signs made to ber by the ser- 
vant, increased the good bishop’s ca- 
riosity to such a degree, that when 
dinner was over he could tiot help 
applying to his fair guest for an ex- 
planation of the mystery. 

«* She on ‘her part, confident that 
what she had done could not fail of 
being approved by such a man as her 
host, frankly acknowle the con- 
straint she been obliged to put 
upon herself in not assisting the anal 
whom she had seen from the window ; 
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but that the sm made by the stopped before it had done any injury 
young woman to her compassion were of importance to the commantdant’s 
whoily irresistible, nor could she for- house ; but the poor turner’s was re- 
bear, though she acknowledged it to duced to ashes, and himself with a 
be an encroachment upon him, ad- numerous family deprived entirely of 
ministering the relief he had wit- their means of support. ; 

nessed. ‘ Indeed, sir,’ saidshe with ‘ This misfortune happened just 
the sweetest and most affecting before the season when it was, usual 
tone and manner, ‘I thought that a for the commandant to give a’ grand 
mother suckling her child ought not ball to the officers of the garrison and 
i suffer hunger at the gates of your the principal ighabitants of the town. 
palace; and 1 felt assured-of your A very long gallery, which ran from 
concurrence-with my sentiments, that one wing of the house to the: other, 
No festival can be complete which is was on this occasion elegant] y deco- 
not shared by tke indigent and the rated witlY beautiful chandeli ers, in- 
unfortunate.’ terspersed with flowers and ti'eillage. 

‘* ¢ You are in the right, madam,’ All that taste,opulence and rar ik could 
replied the venerable prelate, taking dévise was combined to render the 
her hands repectfully, and pressing entertainment one of the mo st splen- 
them between his; ‘ these are sen- did ever given in the place. Emily 
timents indeed worthy of you. The had planned every thing which she 
pious maxim you have inculcated thought could’ be most pleasing and 
cannot be too strongly enforced; } gratifying to the young peop le of her 
promise you that it shall often be re- own age ; and she herself wh 10 was to 
peated by me; and when I cite you preside as queen of the ball, was pre- 
as the model for young people of your sented with a crown of white roses, 
age,—when I represent you as one of asa symbol of the purity of her soul. 
the fairest and most virtuous of your The company consisted of rnore than 
sex,—I shall say, after you, that No twelve hundred persons, all of whom 
festival can be complete which is not ‘were envious to appea't with the ut- 
shared by the indigent and the un- most splendour that tl! reir rank ‘and 
fortunate.’ fortunes would permit. 

‘« The commandant and his wife ‘* The good bishop, without being 
were not less affected than the good the enemy of mnocent pleasures, yet 
bishop with the sentiments Emily on occasions such as these seldom 
had expressed, and the congratula- passed the evening o' at of his own 
tions they received from all'the com- palace. As he returne d after dinner 
pany present filled their bosoms with to his usual sitting-ro om, he said to 
the most delightful transports that can his servant, ‘Simon, you must have 
be experienced by parents. my robes ready, I sh: ul go out this 

«* A short time after, the next evening at eleven; o, tder the coach- 
bouse to that in which the com- man to prepare my stat € carriage with 
mandant resided took fire, from the my two best horses, a nd all my ser- 
impradence of the owner, who was vantsto be in their best liveries.’ The 
a turner, going with a candle into his servant looked surprised , and observed 
work-room. ‘The flames had already that he supposed his lordship was 


begun to catch one of the wings of going to some great c a or - 
fil an 


the commandant’s house, and it would marriage, ‘Iam going ; to fu 
peiee have been reduced to ashes important duty,’ said the “ bishop; ‘ so 

ut for the eagerness of the people in observe that every thing is ready ac- 
rendering rove assistance possible to cording to my directions. ° 
save it. Suc 


assiduity shewn by all for its preserva- punctually, and at the ho’ ar appointed 


tion, that they seemed like children the carriage was at the d oor, and the - 


anxious to save the property of a prelate appeared dressed . in his epis- 
arent, Those, above all, who had copal robes. The order s they had 


2een the objects of Emily’s benevo- received occasioned abun lant specu- . 
ence were éager to evince their gra- lation among the servant 3s, and each | 
titude by their exertions in her father’s had his conjecture as to th eir worthy © 
service. The fire was consequeutly master's motivyesinthisnoc turnal sally. “ 


were the zeal and “ The servant execute d the orders | 
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As he got into the carriage he said to 
the footman who held the door, ‘ To 
the hotel of the commandant.'—‘ My 
Jord!’ said the man, almost stupefied 
with astonishment. ‘ Did you not 
hear?’ said the bishop; ‘ To the hotel 
of the commandant.’—‘ My lord does 
not know, perhaps, that there is a 
great ball there to-night ??—‘ I know 
it very well.'—‘ That all the young 
people, and all the military officers, 
are there ?—‘ I know it very well,’ 
said the bishop, smiling, ‘ and intend 
to make one of the party.’.—The ser- 
vant then shut the door of the car- 
riage, aiid gave his orde® to the coach- 
man, ‘To the hotel of the com- 
mandant.’—* What do you mean, you 
fool, with your commandant ?’—* I 
thought, like you, that I did not hear 
right; but there you are to go.’— 
* Don’t tell me, I’m sure his lordship 
would not go to the ball.’—* ’Tis a 
fancy he has taken, and he won't be 
put off.’—-‘ Let those drive him that 
will then, I’m sure I won’t.’—‘ You'd 
have him go on foot, I suppose ?’— 
The good bishop here, smiling in- 


voluntarily at this debate between his 
faithful servants, let down the front 
Blase, and said mildly, ‘ Yes, Thomds, 


would have you drive to the com- 
mandant's house.’—‘ Well,’ said the 
footman, ‘am I right or not ?—* [ 
don’t know wliat to make of it,’ said 
the coachman ; ‘a bishop at a bail 
will be quite aiyew thing. Ifit were 
any other than This lordship, I should 
think he was m:id—but God's will be 
done! So, jehu !? and off he set at a 
full gallop. 

“They arrived at the command- 
ant’s among a crowd of other car- 
riages, the conypany in which were 
all in the utmost astonishment to see 
the bishop's «:arriage making one 
among the thremg. 7 alighted, and 
traversed a lon: z vestibule, surrounded 
by men and wtomen who looked at 
him earnestly, scarcely able to believe 
their eyes. Ax the same time one of 
the gentlemeia ushers appointed for 
the occasion, hastening up stairs to 
the gallery w here the young people 
were dancing}, announced the Lord 
Bishop! ‘ 1°; it possible’ exclaimed 
the comman:jant. ‘ Indeed, sir, it is 
very true; I was stepping forward to 


re him \ vith a nosegay, supposing 
Was to rect gve some lady of distinc- 
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tion, and never was so astonished in 
my life as when I saw his lordship ; 
he is now coming up stairs.’ The 
commandant immediately orderé¢whe 
music and dancing to#top, and a dead 
calm succeeded in a moment to the 
noise and bustle; everv one drew 
back to show the respect with which 
they were inspited by the presence 
of the venerable prelate, nor could 
refrain. from speculating inwardly 
upon the motive which coula: have 
attracted him into such an assembly. 

‘* The commandant received him 
just as he arrived at the top of the 
Staircase :—‘ ‘This is indeed an ho- 
nour,’ he said, ‘ which T was far from 
expecting.’—-* And why so ?? answer- 
ed the prelate, with atone and man- 
ner of more than even his usual 
mildness and affability, « I am not 
by any means averse to pleasures con- 
fined within the bounds of propriety ; 
they are necessary to youth, and you 
behold in me one of the most devoted 
cavaliers of your amiahle daughter.— 
But what do I see!’ continued he as 
he entered the gallery, ‘no more 
music, no more dancing ?"—* Do not 
be surprised at this sudden change,’ 
returned the commandant, ‘it Is a 
homage paid to your lordship, and to 
the sacred character you 
* Weil, then,’ said the bishop, “since 
to compliment me this amiable as- 
sembly have suspended their amuse- 
rents, I hasten to take advantage of 
it, in order to justify, if possible, a 
Step which austerity may perbaps 


r.— 


which 
think it has some right to condemn.” 
Then addressing himself to the lovely 
Emily, who bad approached bim 
with respectful eagerness, he said, 
‘ It is you, madam, who are the oc- 
casion of my appearing here at this 
moment. You are doubtless asto- 
nished; buat you will recollect that 
not many days ago, when I had the 
honour of apiny ry at my palace, 
you observed that No festival could te 
complete unless shared by the indigent 
and the unfortunate. ‘1 promised to 
bear constantly in mind this excel- 
lent maxim, and to bting it forward 
upon every possible occasion. Since, 
therefore, you have now assembled 
here all the most distinguished, the 
most amiable persons that Marseilles 
can boast, and receive from them the 
homage which is so justly your due,— 
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you languishes a ref reduced, by 
a fire at their humble dwelling, to the 
most deplorable necessity. It is not 
a very large sum that will be requi- 
site to restore these unfortunate suf- 
ferers to ease and happiness ; permit 
me then to accompany you round the 
room as a joint appellant with your- 
self to the bounty of om amiable 
guests in their behalf. I only ask of 
you, when you present to any one 
this plate consecrated to collecting 
alms for the poor, to — the adage 
which does you so much honour, and 
which from your mouth will appear 
like the voice of an angel speakin 
his message from heaven, ‘ No Vestival 
can be complete unless shared by the 
indigent and the unfortunate.’ 
** Every one applauded with trans- 
rt this proposal of the excellent 
ishop, while Emily, wliose eyes 
egerkica with a delight that greatly 
increased her beauty, hastened to take 
the plate with one hand; and giving 
the other to her venerable cavalier, he 
handed her round, while according to 
his request she frequently repeated 
her interesting adage. ‘Lhe utmost 
éagerness was shown by all the guests 
to make their offerings, and prove to 
the excellent prelate and the charmin 
young creature whom he attended, 
the effect which so interesting a scene 
produced upon their, hearts, so that in 
a short time the sum of | five hundred 
, pounds was collected. On such an 
occasion beneficence is commonly 
profuse, ostentation imitates it, and 
indigence is relieved. 

** When the collection was con- 
claded, the good. bishop handed: his 
amiable Emily back to ther seat amid 
a general murmur of applause, which 
ran. through the whole room, afd then 
said to her, ‘ Now that the young 
mother of the poor of Marseilles has - 
soadmirably performed her part under 
that chara I. have only to entreat 
the queen .ot this. ball. to give ber 
orders for the amusements which my 
arrival suspended, to recommence. 
Thé deference shown me, which will 
always remain gratefully impressed 
upon. my.heart, would be changed 
into the most cruel privation, or into 
a bint to withdraw, if J] were longer 
to feel that 1 interfere with the plea- 
sures of others; and I really am so 
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happy among this company, that I 
shout be sty not to be suffered to 
remain here awhile longer.’ 

«* Emily, more than ever charmed 
with her cavalier, instantly obeyed. 
Orders were given for the music to 
strike up, ant the dancing to be re- 
sumed; and in a moment. the air 
echoed again with the sounds of joy 
and hilarity. The good bishop retired 
into a corner of the room, where he 
stood, with a countenance expressive 
of the extremest candour and benevo- 
lence, contemplating the happy 
groupe, among whom the utmost 
grace combined with the strictest de- 
corum was to be observed in all their 
movements; nor could he forbear 
often repeating even with a tear, 
‘ How charming is youth !—Oh, how 
charming is youth! 

** After having enjoyed for a short 

time this charming spectacle he re- 
tired, the commandant himself at- 
tending him to his carriage: he was 
even obliged to lean for support upon 
the arm of the commandant, so much 
was his benevolent mind interested 
and affected by the scene he had wit- 
nessed. - He had intended to steal 
away unperceived by the company,— 
but he attempted it in vain,—again 
the dance and the music stopped, 
while the homage of the whole room 
attended’ fiis departure in like manner 
as it had been evinced at his entrance. 
He on his side, still more deeply. af- 
fected, could not oe turning round 
as he went out at the door, and ex- 
claiming once more—‘ How charming 
is youth!—Oh, how charming’ is 
youth "—He ascended his carriage 
surrounded by a crawd of people, 
who learning from the servants of the 
house what was passing had assembled 
there; and the. shouts and benedic- 
tions which resounded on ail sides, 
were a strong assurance to the ad- 
mirable prelate that the step he bad 
taken, far from being condemned, 
would be ranked among the noblest 
actions by which his life had. been 
distinguished. 

*« The hext day nothing was talked 
of throughout the town but the Col- 5 
tection at'the Ball, avd it. increased 
tenfold the general admiration in 
which the good bishop’s character wa 
held. Vainly-did énvy and fanaticisn 
seek 4 derogate frorf the merit of 
3 











step for which they could find no pre- 
cedent; it was legitimatized and ap- 
lauded by gratitude and humanity. 

mily, still attended by her venerable 
cavalier, carried the money collected 
to the unfortunate sufferers, who 
falling o@ their knees, could scarcely 
find words in which to express their 
acknowledgements and their tran- 
sports. The honest artisan’s house 
and shop were soon rebuilt exactly 
such as they had been before the 
fire ; and the whole story had inter- 
ested the town so much, that all peo- 
ple were eager to afford him their 
countenance, and his business in- 
creased every day. He had thus the 
happiness of seeing himself enabled 
to give bis numerous family a good 
education, and to establish them allas 
they grew up in very advantageous 
situations, From this time neither 
the venerable prelate nor the amiable 
Emily ever appeared in the streets of 
Marseilles without receiving even 
more marked distinctions than beéore ; 


SONNET. 
By Ciro Rrexman. 


T WANT not-friends, thejoke, the laugh, 
" who love 
The loud, the thoughtless, noisy, and 
the gay, 
With such ‘tis wearisome to pass the 
day ; 
Far other inmates mast my bosom prove. 


I want the friend who'll wipe my tears 
away, 
Hear my sad griefs, my sighs with her's 
combine, 
With kindest sympathy wy woes allay, 
And her heart’s feelings kindly mix with 
mine. 


With such a friend, with one, whose gentle 
soul 
Is made for sentiment, and tenderest 
ties ; 
Whose breast each melancholy feeling 
knows, 
Whose love, whose confidence, have no 
controul : — 


O! if there’s aught of comfort ‘neath 
the skies, 
With sucH a FPRIEND—my heart would 
find repose. 


(pen ee 
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and perpetually rd repeated as 
they Leia along, ‘Se fustwoal can be 
complete which is not shared by the 
indigent and the unfortunate. ” 

ere are some plates to the vo- 
lume: but we cannot say much in 
praise of them, Neither can, we 
praise the style in which the work is 
composed, 





A Critique on the AppRESs written 
by Lord Byron, spoken at Drury 
Lane Theatre. By Lord —— ——, 

. 24. 1812. 

We can offer but very little praise 

to this Lord ——, if he be any 
other than a jord upon paper, and of 
his own creation. He wishes to be 
very severe on Lord Byron’s address : 
but he seems to want the praise that 
might second his will, Of that ad- 
dress indeed, our opinion is, that it dis- 
graced both the occasion and the wri- 
ter; and of his lordship’s present 
critic, we think him just equal to the 
task of examining such a production. 
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SONNET, on asking for a Book at the 
inn at CuaTswortH, and 
‘* ZIMMERMANN ON SOLITUDE” brought 
me by an interesting Female. 


By Cuio Rickman. i 
BRING st thou a book on Souitups 


to me? 
Ah! needless is the theme to meet my 


eye, 
For I have felt jts most severe decree, 
Have known its bitterest tear, and 
heaviest sigh. 
I need not wander Derwent’s silver tide, 
Or seek in Chatsworth’s bowers to be 
alone ; 
I know what ’tis, admid the City’s pride, 
To be a widow’d wretch, to sigh, 
moan. ~ 
When living objects twine not round the 
heart, 
Sacred to wounded minds are scenes 
like these, 
Where Nature’s graces glow in every part, 
And hallowed silence! lives in every 
breeze. 


Unfetter’'d here, my raptured soul can 


rove, 
And meet its sainted Jane! im every 
grove. 
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SONNET To tHE EVENING STAR. 
QTAR of descending night, thy beam I 


hail! 
Sacred to peace, to friendship, and to 
love ; 
Which,slowly rising o’er the sleeping vale, 
Invites the pensive wanderer to rove. 


When meek-ey’d Eve her balmy treasures 
pour, 
I love to mark thee in the western skies, 
For dearer to my soul the shadowy hour 
Than all the charms that glowing morn 
supplies. 
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Thine is that hour, fair Light, to fancy 


dear, 
By feeling cherished and by taste ap- 
proved : 
Thine is the tender sigh, the startling tear, 
Aud thought of friends deplored, and 
scenes beloved. 


Then still, when evening trembles o’er 
the stream, 
Be mine to wander by thy pensive beam, 


Mary HovcuTon, 





TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Frencu NaTrionat InsriTurTe. 


Report made by M. LescyeNauLt, 
travelling Naturalist, relative to a 
Lake of Sulphuric Acid found at the 
bottom of a Volcano of Mont Idienne, 
in the Province of Bagnia Vangni, 
on the eastern Coast of the Isle. of 
Java. 


NHE province of Bagnia Vangni is 
in the most eastern part of Java; 
it is separated from the Isle of Bali by 
a strait of about two leagues in breadth. 
Its territory is formed out of the de- 
clivity of Mont Idienne, which com- 
mands it on the west, and the extend- 
ed base of which is covered with lofty 
forests. This country is one of the 
finest and the most fertile ; but likewise 
one of the most unwholesome in Java. 
Tt is only within the last forty years 
that it has been subject to the Dutch. 
Previously to.tts it was governed by 
its own prince, who, being driven oat 
by the Dutch, died at Bali. Some 
time after the subjection of this coun- 
try, the inhabitants revolted, in con- 
sequence of some wrongs done them 
by the East India Company. They 
were afterwards vanquished and dis- 
persed by the Nuropeans, and most of 
them pefished by famine and disease. 
Bagnia Vangni is completely isolated 
from all the other countries which are 
inhabited in the Isie of Java. In or- 
der to arrive at Pannaroukan, it is 
necessary to traverse a forest twenty- 
four leagues in length, and this thro’ 
a single path which has been cut for 
the purpose about (wo feet’iv breadth. 
Upon this route not more than two 
small villages of about tenor twelve 
houses cach are to be found ; these are 


resting-places for travellers, who are 
received in these wretched caravan- 
seras, and entertained by the chiefs. 
Some other villages the inhabitants 
have been obliged to abandon, on ac- 
count of the tigers, who carry off the 
cattle and very often dttack the owners, 

The desolate situation of Bagnia 
Vangni, and the difficulty of escaping 
from it without discovery, of account 
of the number of tigers that infest 
the forests, so that persons cannot 
travel but in great numbers even at 
nooreday, had induced the cgmpany 
to make this a place of exile. Here 
the unhappy’ natives are detained and 
employed in the gardens in which 
pepper is cultivated. They are also 
employed inthe coffee plantations be- 
longing to the Company,which ¢oftee 
is superior to that of the rest of the 
cantons of Java. 

During a sojourn of two months, 
which | made here, I-visited Mont 
Idienne, not merely to examine the 
volcano at its summit, but to ex. 
plain the phenomenon of a riversome 
leagues from Pannaroukan: The waters 
of this river are of a yellowish white, 
and in this state they have no bad 
taste, and are not noxious to avimals 
or vegetation; but all at once this co- 
lour disappears, and they assume a 
dark green, and taste extremely acid ; 
then these waters are deadly to the ani- 
mals that drink them, and the vege- 
tables on their borders perish also. 

This phenomenon is intermittent, 
and has no fixed period or duration. 
Of course the bunks of the river cane- 
not ‘be cultivated. When T left Sa 
marany to visit this island, M. Engel 
hard, a governor of Java, engaged me 
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to undertake the investigation of the 
causes of these changes in the waters, 
and to ascertain whether some remedy 
could not be applied. 

On the 30th of September, 1805, I 
wrote him the following letter, which 
includes my observations and descrip- 
tion of the volcano, to whicli this phe- 
nomenon is attached :.— 

Sir, 

Within a few days, I have returned 
from the journey | made to Mont Idi- 
enne. I have enjoved one of the most 
imposing spectacles that Nature-could 
offer: not that benevolent Nature af- 
fording to mankind pleaty, happiness, 
and repose, but Nature in its most 
terrific form, exhibiting the inrage of 
disorder and destruction, while she 
secretly prepares that inflammable 
matter which, perhaps, will one day 
desolate and overwhelm a fertide coun- 
try. I would wish to transfuse into 
your soul a part of those. sensations 
which I have experienced ; but I feel 
that to paint my thoughts, expression 
will fuilme; my narrative, therefore, 
will be but a cold, description of a 
spectacle great and imposing. 

The object of my journey was to in- 
quire into the cause of the changes of 
the colour, and into the nature of the 
White River, called in the language 
of the country Songi Pouti, and to ex- 
amine the velcano situated on the 
south-east side of the upper part of 
Mont Idienne. M. Vikerman, since 
he had beea commandant of Bagnia 
Vangni, always intended to visit this 
volcano, from whence the Company 
has obtained sulphur for its gun pow. 
der. The natives never spoke of this 
exploration, and the difficulties and 
dangers attending it, Yut with horror, 
Every visit previously made to the 
summit ofthe mountain had, bitherte, 
heen fata! both to men and beast: the 
Dutch commandant, wishing to he ac- 
quainted with these diffcultics and 
dangers, resolved to accompany me. 

M. Vikerman, M. Lisnet (his son- 
in-law), and M. Lois(pilot ofthe port), 
M. Hawersten, and myself, set out on 
horseback on the moruing of the F&th 
of September, 1203. We were accom- 
panied by the Pets, the intendant of 
the Police, and the Jnguebey,the Chief 
of the District, with a number of Ja- 
vanese and slaves, as servants, and to 
carry our provisions. We stopped and 
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passed the night at Bantyar, a village, 
distant only three leagues from Bang- 
nia Vangni, situate upon the lower 
side of Mont Idienne: the road to this 
place is rather steep; the country is 
fertile, well watered, and covered with 
forests, in the midst of which are some 
small villages. 

On the 19th we left Bantyar, and ar- 
rived in the evening at Ohonponoph, 
a valley which joins Mont Idienne to 
Mont Ranté: this is the resting- place 
for those who visit the summit of Mont 
Idienne; it is about six leagues from 
Bantyar. Upon the road we saw a vil- 
lage newly established, named, Liti- 
enue, peopled by some of the male- 
factors banished to bard labour in the 
pepper gardens, Good conduct in 
these people entitles them to be re- 
stored to their libertv. At a smaH 
distence we traverse the rivers*Sevant, 
Boncho, and Pakis. The shores of the 
rivers are very steep, and during the 
rainy monsoon, they becomethe chan- 
nels of impetuous torrents. 

From the village of Litienne to the 
river Pakis, the country offers nothing 
but a forest of bamboo. From thence 
to Ohonponoph we see no more bam- 
boo, no more rivers nor fountains, 
but we traverse deep vallies hollowed 
out by torrents formed in the rainy 
season. The bigher we ascend. the 
more steep the mountain becomes ; 
bowever, this part of it is shadowed by 
trees of a considerable height. Among 
a great variety of vegetables, we meet 
with La fougere en arbre, le choupals 
miste, and the small species of Are- 
guicr sauvage, called by the Javanese 
Lindpigi. Under this colouring of ves 
getables, one cannot recognize the 
quality of the primitive soil, because 
it is nothing but a composition of the 
wreck of vegetation. The rays of the 
sun never enter this impenetrable 
forest; thus we breathe a cold. and 
humid air sensibly affecting the lungs, 
The trunks of the trees are coyered 
with mosses, champignons, and the 
epidendrum, the fougere parasites, 8c. 
The fallen vegetables soon. putrify, 
the natural consequence of the con- 
centrated and habitual humidity of 
the air. 

In the valley of Ohonponoph a few 
isolated trees are to be found, among 
whieh we remark Le casuariva eque- 
seiifolia, and a new species of the oak. 
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The soil all around is covered with 
high grass, which serves for nourish- 
meot of a numberof deer which people 
the neighbouring forests. This grass 
serves also.as a kind of thatch which 
covered the huts in which we reposed, 
When the skies are clear, the air is 
dry and thin, but very often the va- 
pours exhaled during the day by the 
vast forests which cover. Bangnia 
Vangni, fall in the night, and form a 
thick fog. A fog of this kind, cold 
and wet, accompanied with rain, some 
years since, in one night only, caused 
a man and fifty horses to perish. They 
had been sent to bring away sulphur 
for the company. 

We slept at Ohonponoph, and the 
next day M. Vikerman and myself 
went to visit the back of the moun- 
tains to the westward. Our ‘object 
was to examine the White River, and 
the cause of its vicissitudes. This 
river has its source in Mont Rao; its 
course is rapid,-and it runs in a nor- 
therly direction towards the mountains 
of Kneudan. Its waters, at first, have 
the appearance of being milky, but if 
put inte a glass. they appear perfectly 
clear and transparent, and are without 
taste. Inthis state the vatives assure 
us they fertilize the country they pass 
through. 

The waters of the White River; 
when they issue from Munt Rao, run 
over a white clay, from which they 
derive their colour: the changes they 
undergo results from their junction 
with the other river which they join 
about three leagues from their source. 
This sulphureous river, when it is not 
swelled by the rains that frequently 
fallin these mountains, js but incon- 
siderable, and in this situation is 
sometimes gradually absorbed by the 
sandy soil over which it runs: but 
when no longer absorbed, and when 
it-discharges its waters into the White 
River, the fish are sure to die; persons 
who drink of this river are seized with 
violent chulics, and, as has been said 
before, vegetation on’ its borders pe- 
rishes altogether. 

When l‘descended inte the bed of 
this sulphureous stream, at the bottom 
of the volcano, it was pot more than 
18 inches broad, and about the same 
depth. In fact, it is seldom more than 
25 feet broad. and 2 deep. The height 
to which it has at any time atteined, 
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is easy to be distinguished by the 
traces of corrosion which it. leaves 
upon the rocks, as well as by the want 
of vegetation. 

One evening, a little while after 
our return from Ohonponoph, the 
valley was covered with one of those 
unwholesome fogs of which I have 
spoken. It smelt so disagreeably, and 
was so dense, that one could not see® 
light at the distance of 25 paces.— 
Happily for us, a strong east wind car- 
ried it off about nine o'clock at night, 
and thus cleared the atmosphere of 
these malignant vapours, which, if 
they do not occasion immediate death, 
often cause violent fevers, long in their 
duration and difficult te cure. 

To descend into the bottom which 
contains the volcano, it was necessary 
to use ladders made of bamboo; haw- 
ever, upon the border of the crater 
the travellers were extremely surprised 
at finding the excrements of tigers, 
especially as the rarefaction of the air 
is considerable, in consequence of the 
degree of elevation. Having. safely 
reached the desired spot, this was the 
first tine] saw those terrible magazines 
where Natur? prepares. those revolu- 
tions which change the surface of this 
habitable globe. W hether fear or ad 
miration predominated in my mind at 
this time, L cannot determine; but 
whatever may be the degree of a man’s 
courage in these cases, when threatet- 
ed by every object around him, the 
sentiment of self-preservation must 
predominate. Here the pensile rocks 
over our heads seemed ready to fall 
upon us; under our feet the ébul- 
lition of the combustible matter, with 
a noise like that of waves breaking 
against the shores, with the sharp and 
inflammable air which we respired, 
all contributed to the formation: of 
sentiments bordering upon astenish- 
ment. However, having recovered 
my recollection, { approached the 
volcanic apertures through which the 
smoke issned ; there are four of them 
on the eastern side of the volcano, 
The first opening is the largest; this 
is a hole perfectly round, abont seven 
feet in diameter. By the side of this 
there is another, an imperfect resetm- 
blance of a grotto, from the bottom 
of which a thick smoke arises. These 
two openings are at some distance en- 
cireled by a kind of sulphureous ef- 
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florence, resembling powdered gold: 
the sides of these openings appear to 
be decorated with a tapestry of smal! 
but brilliant crystals of sfipbur. One 
may safely approach very near both 
these apertures: but M. Vikerman 
and Lisnet, wnacquainted with the na- 
ture of sulphureous vapours, entering 
one ofthese places, were seized with 
the exhalations, and escaped with dif- 
ficulty from being overcome by them. 
In the mean while all our bands and 
faces appeared as red as blood. 

The two other apertures to the east 
of these are near each other: here the 
subterraneous roaring is much louder. 
Matter fram these is discharged every 
ten seconds, which occasions a kind 
of hissing similar to that of water pass- 
ing through the pipe of a fire-engine, 
The substances thrown out during the 
night appear to be inflammable, but 
otherwise during the day. In con- 
sequence of the heat of the ground and 
the difficulty of access, it was impos- 
sible to obtain specimens of all the 
earths, cinders, rocks, &c. ‘The visit, 
bowever, had very nearly been accom- 
panied bya tragicalevent: M. Lisnet 
having approached too ear the steep 
border of the lake, the inerustated 
ashes gave way beneath bim and he fell; 
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and if a rock had not broken his fall, 
long before he reached the bottom, he 
must have inevitably perished. 

In the situation we had:chosen; we 
remained an hour and.a quarter, the 
air we then breathed affected oor eyes, 
our lips, our nostrils, and our lungs: 
even the soles of our shoes were burnt 
by the heat of the ground. 


lam, your's, &c, &c. 


The author of this report expressed 
much regret.for the want of a ther- 
mometer ; for when at Batavia, one of 
these instruments could not be pro- 
cured at any price. The summit of 
Mont Idienne he estimated at 1000 
fathoms above the level vf the sea.— 
Some fragmenis of roek found at Ba- 
tiol Mati, about a league and a half 
from Mont Idienne, which appeared 
to the author to be.a half-melted lava, 
he has designated as a species of 
pouding. 

N. B. A lake of sulphuric acid, 
found at the bottom of a Souffriere, 
being a new circumstance in geology, 
I have, says the author, transmitted to 
France half a bottie full of the waters 
of this lake: of this we understand an 
analysis has been made by the learned 
professor M. Vanquelin. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and IVorks 
in Hand, Sc. Hc. 


WV R. Millard, ofthe Surrey Institu- 
AVE tion, will shortlypubtish a second 
edition of his NewPocket Cyclopedia, 
or Elements of Useful Knowledge; 
with pumerous corrections and addi- 
tions, in whieh particular attention 
has/been paid ta the present improved 
state of scientific knowledge. 

Dr. 8.W. Wilson announces an Ex- 
position of Facts, relative to the Sys- 
tematic Corruption of the Ephemereal 
Press of the. Metropolis. The chief 
object of this new and curious work 
is to explain the real origin of the 
daily misrepresentations with which 
our mofning and evening papers 
abound, and to prove that the whole 
is the effect of a regulariy organized 
plana, for deluding the people, and 
encouragiig a spirited of protracted 
warfare. 


In the press, a work on the Grounds 
of Protestantism, or the causes which 
contributed to the secession of our 
forefathers from the errors and cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome, by 
the Rev. Dr. Robertson. 

The Rev. J. Hewlett has in the press 
a concise History of the Jews. 

Mr. Parkyns has in the press a new 
work, entitled, Monastic Remains, itt 
two vols. 8vo. illustrated by various 
engravings. 

Thé Rev. B. Brook, of Tutburvy, has 
in the press, the Lives of the Puritans, 
containing a biographical account of 
those divines who distinguished them- 
selves in the cause of religious liberty, 
from the Reformation woder Queen 
Elizabeth, to the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662, in three vols. 8vov This work 
will forin a comprehensive appendage 
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to Neal's History of the Puritans, and 
Palmer's Nonconformist’s Memoriat. 


The Rev. Robert Walpole is pre- 
paring for publication, Mémoirs on 
European and Asiatic Turkey, from 
the manuscript journals of some mo- 
dern travellers’ in those countries, in 
one volume quarto, illustrated by 
enzravings. 

Mr. Rippingham jis preparing for 
publication, Observations on the com- 

arative Dangers to be apprehended 
fini the Ascendency of the Catholics 
or Dissenters. 

Mr. Flindall will speedily publish 
his Amateur's Pocket Companion to 
the scarce and valuable engraved Bri- 
tish Portraits, chiefly selected from 
the works of Grainger, Bromley, 
Noble, &c. * 

Preparing for publication, a Dic- 
tionary of all living Authors of the 
British Empire, specif¢ing the time 
land place of their nativity, and the 
title of their works, chronologically 
arranged. Booksellers and even au- 
thors are solicited to contribute in- 
formation to the publisher of this new 
and curious work. 

In the press, in two octavo volumes, 
Shakspeare set free, being an Examen 
of the Readings and Interpretations 
of the later Editors, comprised ip a 
seriés of sixteen hundred notes, and 
further illustrative of the more dif- 
ficult passages in his plays. 


The publishers of the Annual Regis- + 


ter state, that, haviag entered into new 
engagements in the future conduct of 
that work, they feel warranted in 
pledging themselves not merely to a 
greater degree of regularity in the 
time of publication, but also that the 
executive department shall be so filled 
that the work may in no degree dis- 
grace that bright period of the series 
when the Annual Register was pub- 
lished by Ms. Dodsley, under the im- 
mediate superintendance of that dis- 
tinguished statesman and eminent 
writer, the late Mr. Burke, The vo- 
lume for the year 1812 is in prepara- 
tion, and will be published with due 
expedition. Sets trom 1759 to 1$}0, 
may be immediately completed. 


Sermons, by the late Rev. W. B. 
Kirwan, Deaw of Killala, with a sketch 
of his Life, in two octavo volumes, 
are in the press. 
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Vaga, or a Picture of Nature, by 
Mrs. Peck, is in. the press, in three 
vols. 12mo. with a portrait. 

A Parochial History of Hampstead, 
in the County of Middlesex, by Mr.J. 
J. Park, will appear in the course of 
the spring. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic is 
just published, in which the Four 
priocipal Rules are illustrated by a 
variety of Questions, geographical, 
biographical, and miscellaneous, by 
Richard Chambers, 

A second edition of the New Art of 
Memory, founded upon the principles 
taught by M. Von Feinagle, with some 
important additions and improve- 
ments, will be published in a few days. 
It will be embellished with a portrait 
of the Professor. 

Speedily will be published, Sicily 
and its Inhabitants, by Wm. Henry 
Thompson, Esq. one volume, 4to. 
with engravings, from drawings taken 
ov the spot. Rat 

Mr. Rusher, of Reading, has a new 
Catalogue at press, which is expected 
to be ready for delivery in February. 
We understand that it will compre- 
hend a numerous collection of the 
best authors in the varions depart- 
ments of literature; and that the 
classes of Ancient, Curious, and Rare 
Articles of English History and Bio- 
graphy—of Arts and Sciences—and of 
Theology,—are particularly interest- 
ing and valuable. ’ 

Larly in 1818, Mr. Colburn, of Con- 
duit-street, will publish an entire new 
work, to be continued annually, en- 
titled, The Literary and Scientific 
Calendar of the British Empire, for 
the year 1812. It will contain, 1, The 
dictionary of all living authors, an- 
nounced for some time past. 2, A si- 
milar catalogue of painters, engravers, 
sculptors, and musical composers. 
8, A register of all the universities 
and public schools, with lists of the 
heads ef colleges, professors, tutors, 
Toasters, &c. promotions, appoint- 
ments, prize questions, and other-in- 
teresting particulars, relative ‘to those 
seminaries. 4, An account of all pub- 
lic societies, institutions, libraries, 
and exhibitions, for the promotion of 
literature and the arts atid sciences in 
every part of the united kingdom; 
their officers, an abstract of their pro- 
ceedings, lectures, &c. during the pre- 
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“eeding year. 5, Useful and interest- 


ing articles on every subject connect- 
ed with literature, science, and the 
arts. 6, Biographical sketches of 
eminent literary characters, artists, 
and men of science, deceased in 1812. 
With various other useful and interest- 
ing tables, &c. The friends to this 
undertaking are earnestly requested 
to favour the: publisher as early as 
possible (free of postage) with any in- 
formation on the subject it may be in 
their power to communicate. 





Arts, Sciences, &c. 


It is stated, that, in alate exhibi- 
tion and trial of the various systems 
of short hand, it was found thata 
writer of Mavor's sysiem could follow 
a speaker faster than writers of anv 
other system in the proportion of nine 
to eight. 

Mr. Bakewell has lately discovered, 
among the granitic rocks in the Forest 
of Charmood, in Leicestershire, a 
variety of Scenite of singular beauty, 
surpassing that from Egypt, or the 
continent of Europe. Ie consists 
principally of Hornblendeand Felspar; 
the latter is of a pale red colour, the 
former is crystalline, and of a beau- 
tiful green, resembling Smaragdite. 
it exists in large blocks, and might be 
applied to purposes of ornamental or 
sepulchral architecture, and sculpture. 
It is from this kind of stone that the 
durable monuments of antiquity were 
constructed. Mr. Bakewell is en- 
gaged to deliver a course of Lectures 
on the Natural History of the Earth, 
and its mineral productions, at the 
Surrey Institution, which commenced 
this month, 


It has heen recently discovered that 
iron, at a red heat, may be sawed 
with acommon saw, in the manner 
of wood. In this way a block of iron 
may be sawed into iron planks, for 
numerous purposes. Ata white heat 
it is found to clog the saw. 


Thirty specimens of home-made 
wives have been sent to the Caledo- 
nean Horticultural Society in conse- 
quence of their advertising a prize 
medal! for the Lest. 

It appears from .the late bills of 
mortality, that not less than, 111 per- 
sons have died of the small pox with- 
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in the short space of 14 days. These 
are mostly the children of the poor, 
and most uninformed, who have un- 
happily conceived an absurd preju- 
dice against vaccination. 

M. Pierre, a Bavarian artist, has 
invented a new instrument of music, 
which renders the notes visible by 
means of colours, and which he has 
named Harmonicon a tons visibles, 

Such is the state of improvement 
in the French departments of the Al- 
terand the Elbe, that not less than 
33,560 acres of common land have 
been parcelled out and cultivated 
from April 1810, to January 1811; 
and since that period 107,165 acres 
have been parcelled out. 

new Denoting Substance.-—The 
first meeting of the Royal Society 
heard. read a communication from 
Sir Humphry Davy to the’ President, 
containing an account of the disco- 
very formed by the action of chlorine 
on ammonia, being a compound of 
chlorine and azote. Jt appears in the 
form of a yellow vil, it freezes by 
cold, and becomes elastic by heat, 
and explodes most violently by gentle 
heat or by friction. Sir Humphry, in 
operating on a_ particle not bigger 
than a grain of mustard seed, was 
severcly wounded in the eye by the 
explosion. It is supposed, on the au- 
thority of a private letter, that asimi- 
lar substance has been discovered in 
France, but that preparation has been 
concealed with a view of applying it 
to the purposes of war. 

The members of the Turin Acade- 
my have offered prizes of 600 franks 
for each of the Memoirs,viz.—An ace 
count. of the origin, appearance, or 
formation of aerolites, either ancient 
or modern, but founded upon just 
principles, and upon conclusions from 
incontrovertible facts, and which wil! 
consequently agree with the various 
atmospherical phenomena which pre- 
cede, accompany, and follow the fall 
of aerolite:—Determine the epoch of 
the perihelion return of the comet of 
1759, generally known by the name 
of Haller’s Comet, takinyg’a ‘minute 
account of the perturbations. 


America, 
A correspondent informs us, that 
considerable intcrest jas, een encited 
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at Philadelphia, for some months past, 
by the exhibition of a machine for the 
PerPetoar Morton. ft was invent- 
ed by a millwright ‘of that city, after 
fifteen years Jabapious study, andafter 
numerous experiments of yarious con- 
tinuance; none of which succeeded 
until the present attémpt. As’yet, no 
deception had been’ discovered, and 
the machine, it is said, how turns a 
grind-stohe. “It is not'improbable but 
the inventor may visit London in’ the 
coutse of the present year. 


Mills used in Tanning Leather—An 


American writer states, ‘* we have 
three tanneries, 672. vats, and three 
bark mills; we, have also. three bide 
mills for softening foreign hides for 
taking off the hair, and working the 
hides, To these we have added three 
rolling machines, also worked by wa- 
ter. Thesé produce a very advanta- 
geous effect in, perfectly extending 
and consolidating the leather of the 
sole, which supersedes the necessity 
of the shoe makers hammeving it, 
and give it a closeness of texture tar 
beyond what hammezing can, do.” 


Trance. 


- Phe gold medal of $000 francs for 
the best Essay ‘on the Mathematical 
Theory of the Laws “of the Propaga- 
tion of Heat, has been awarded to 
M. Fourier,a Member of the ‘Legion 
of Honour, anda Baron of the Em- 
pire. 

Talk of splendid editions’ in Eng- 
land! Splendid engravings and mag- 
nificent typography are now carried 
on at Paris in.a degree beyond any 
precedent in. any former reign. At 
least twenty great works are in. pro- 

ress, the cost of which will not be 
less than two hundred guineas per 
book, At the head of ail the sub- 
scriptions appear the names of, the 
Emperor and Empress, the Mem- 
bers of the Imperial Family, and often 
the Marshaljs:and other great othcers 
of the state. Distinguished titles also 
continue to be bestowedton men of 
letters, and ali other public encou- 
ragement givea to literature and Sci- 
ence. 

Several members of the Institute 
attended the French Empérof in his 
late progress through Russia, and 
eplendid accounts are hereafter to be 
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published of that Empire, similar to 
the great work on Egypt. Some cu; 
rious manuscripts and literar pup 
have already beén ‘Sent’ from OW, 
to Paris. naaeia-te 


AM iat 
, In France, there was. no. work pubs 
lished last year on galvanism, which 
the class thought worthy of the prize 
proposed by the emperor. ¢» t» ilut 
The French papers notice an €xtra¥ 
ordnary improvisateur,named Arman, 
who bas lately appeared at Coni. He's 
said to possess: vast erudition, a 
to ‘great poetical excelletice! He dé 
claims with.so much rapidity, thet ‘he 
appédrs to’be reading a poérh Tostead 
of composing: it: “His ‘orditiaty’ raté 
of composition is twelve sonfiets, Ubon 
as many different subjects, in twetity 
minutes, with the terminating word 
of each line furnished by the conde- 
tors. ret 
A very interesting . narrative of.a 
journey of M.de Valenberg, the ob- 
ject of which was, to discover; the, 
height of the Lapland mountains, and 
dbserve ‘their temperature, has bees 
just poblished in Stockholm. The 
mountains visited by M. de Valenberg 
fornj a part of the ‘great chain which 
rtins through Sweden and Norway, 
ahd some of the branches’ of which 
run into Finland’ and Rutsfay they 
are'sittate between the 67th, and 6ah 
degreés of Northerfi latitude, and be- 
long fo the Polar regions ; they fre- 
qtiertly run into the séa, and fiom 
their summits ‘the eye wanders over 
the vast extent of the North Sea; 
they had’ never ‘hitherto beén visited 
but by the Lapland shepherd; they 
had ‘been seen from a distance by a 
few travellérs: a learned German, M. 
de Bruck, was the only perso whe 
had approached them; but no inves- 
tigator had as fet penetrated into 
those asylums of nature, nor had any 
ove endeavoured to -dvercome the ob- 
stacles presented by those summits 
covered with frost and snow of eter= 
al decoration.“ The enterprise was, 
in many respects, vefy difficult; the 
declivities Weré, for the greater part, 
excessively abrupt; and, jn attempt 
ing to’scale them, the traveller fre- 
quently found himself suspended 
aver deep excavations, lakes, torrents, 
marshes, and bottomless abysses. He 
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wanted ap intelligent guide;. there 
was no dwelling dn his route; finally, 
he could expect no assistance what- 
soeéver. fn order to reach the summit 
of a mountain M. de Valenberg was 
more than onee obliged to’go@ rotind 
of several léagnes, ‘and frequently fo 
traverse indurated snow-fields’ of 1é¢, 
full of chasras and ‘matshés, ih’ Which 
he,was in danger of being bufied jin 
mds or drowned in stagnant podls. 
de passed the night in the open air, 
and was frequently obliged, in order 
to guehch his. thirst, to. drink melted 
snow, which inflamed his mouth, and 
produced very painful ulcers, M. de 
Valenberg. gives the mountains of 
Lapland a height of from 5 to 6000 
feet above the level of the sea. Al- 
though this isa lesser elevation thaw 
that of the mountaius of Switzerland 
and the Pyrenees, all the phenomena 
of the Alpine regions, and particu- 
larly of the Glaciers, are to be seen 
there. At so sinall a distance from 
the Polar Circle the region of eternal 
frost begins at about 4000 feet above 
the level of the sea, while in the Alps 
it does not begin till we rise to the 
height of 7 or 8000 feet, and in the 
Pyrenees at 8000. On the i4th of 
July, M. de Valenberg ascended the 
most considerable of these glaciers, 
known by the name of the Suditedma, 
a d word, which means sacred 
mountain, because formerly the Lap- 
landers worshipped their principal 
idol upon its summit. This moun- 
tain, which is the Mont Blanc of the 
North, is composed of a chain of 
summits, the base of which is several 
leagues in extent. In order,to reach 
this elevation, our traveller was obliged 
to pass across wide chasms, by the 
opening of which, several. huntsmen 
had been secently swallowed up to- 
gether, with their game and their dogs. 
Seas of ice swept into the vallies. 700 
feet beneath the zone of snow. The 
ice.of the Sulitelma is almost trans- 
parent, but itis not so. heavy as that 
of the sea, The traveller gives vari- 
aus details with respect.ta its interior 
composition, the figures by which, it 
is marked, and the chasms which are 
formed in it. The snow is sometimes 
100 feet thick, and so hard, that the 
tread of a man leaves no-trace. That 
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which isdetached from the summits 
of the mountains, rolls to an immense 
distance, Fortunately these ava/an- 
ches, ia their fall, act seldom but on 
inanimate nature; whatever direction 
they take, they scarcely ever meet in 
their passage with living creatures, or 
husman habitations. The traveller 
concludes his narrative by general 
reflections upon the climate, and by 
tables of meteorolngical observations. 
He defines with precision the differ- 
ent regions of the mountains, which 
he Gnaracteérises by ‘the natural pro- 
ductiots found in them. The prfo- 
diictive power of nature decréases in 
the tatio of the proximity of thestiow, 
9600 féet ‘elbw the Zoe which it 
flirtos'; ‘the pitie disappears as well as 
afl traces of cattle and human habi- 
tations, The birch is the ofily tree to 
be seen at the Height of 2000 fect, and 
eveh ‘the ’stinted yrowth of this and 
the thivriess of its foliage, isdicate 
the rigour of the climate beneath 
which it vegetates. The greater part 
of wild animals disappear at the same 
elevation, and there are no fish found 
in the lakes: 800 feet beneath the 
same line, the progress of) the Lap- 
lander is stopped for want.of moss. to 
feed his rein deer, and further up, all 
is. death. 


New Telescope.-—M. Rochon has con- 
strweted one of these, the object of 
which is made of Iceland Spath.. It 
has two fodi, equi-distant from each 
other, so that it produces the eflect of 
two glasses of differént lerigttis, by 
enabling the dhserver to see, at the 
sdme time, ati object at a gteat dis- 
tance, arid one very fedr. THis curi- 
ous instrument has mide much hoise 
amongst the philosophers of France: 
s0 miuch’so, that thé Chevalier Delain- 
bre declines offering any opinion on 
the subject, though a long disserta- 
fioty oW the invention bas appeared in 
the Mofiteur.. M. Rochon presented 
this instrument to the Naffoual Tisti- 
taté on thé first of A’prif, 1811; ‘lie 
stated that it: would serve t meastire 
horizontal réfractions, and: requested 
that Messrs. Molus and Arags migtit 
be einployed to verify his experi- 
ments. 
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TOCKS have risen—peace is.talk- 

ed of—congratulations, are every 
where heard ‘on. the atinihilation, al, 
most of the French army, in Russja— 
the probable captars or death of; By 
naparte—and the expected revival o: 
all ‘the corruptions, absurdities, an 
iniquities of the govérnments, whic 
he ‘was the instrument, un.th¢ bande 
of Providence, to destroy. During 
the late eventful years, as they may, 
bé? ¢alled, of the neh revolution, 
nothing more astonishing has, been. 
enosette to our view than what. bas 


f announced in the course of last so. ag 


month. Lord Wellington and his.re- 
tréating army have been entirely. lost, 
sight'ot. He has made, it is said, a. 
glorious retreat, or.if not, peaple are. 
more ready to believe so than to trou- 
ble themselves with . enquiries ‘after 
him. Every sensation is absorbed in 
thé contémplation of the horrors, in 
the retreat of Bonaparte from Mos- 
cow, the repeated defeats and surren- 
ders of corps. of his armies, and the 
anxiety on the want of intelligence, as 
to the motions of this great_comman- 
det, whether he is, really alive, and 
what forces he has remaining to act 
on the defensive against the hordes.of 
Russians, which may now be expected 
to rush with eagerness on their exe 
and to ‘destroy evéry Frenchman, that 
retains in Lithyania and Poland. 

__ Gteat indeed has been. the, change 
in’ the last ‘month, Making. all, the 


Me tha : 
Re pte: 


vade the. land. 


tions of 


inhospitable, regions, The. Brench 
bulletins, themselves do, not, disguise 
the injury, sugtained.,by, their troapes 
byt, theve bivonaingas. they.-call-it 


or remajning all, night,.under arma 
wit fut shale 3 ara they, who, were 
in the, of - York's. army, whem 
he left. them to,make their, retreatsta 
Dereon, D- rom the Bape pn 
that, march, form some i ow. 
must have..been. experienced by the. 
French, he A, hig i) oa amore 
ngoreus climate, anda flercer enemyy 
“esx of; Er cen me 
we.,may) easily: imagine, 
te eigemee a 
t h_ the admirable |police,t 
been. there catabUabedd pad. the paras 
ber.of, persons interested in. the.sup- 
port of the present order of things, no! 
convulsion has hitherto taken place. 
They must there be in as great sus- 
pence as we are on the probable re- 
sult of this change of fortane in the 
great Empexor. Yet, in Frances they: 


, who. have experieneed the: horrors:of' 


a revolution, must look with) fearful | 
re on. the death or ee 
the. head of their, monarchy, lest:anar- | 
chy should again prevail, and .all: the- 
improvements. that, have been:made in « 


_their, country should. be torn“ up: by 
.the roots,.and desolation again att 
papers “ 


Qur 

represent Bonaparte as .a most horrid | 
him nulla virtute tum: yet: 
there are some; exploits by. which he: 
will merit the gratitude of »posterity; 


azette require, it cannot .and few sovereigns can boast of con- » 
be doubted tha Nh Toe of the French formng. sate Nenetion on. their subjects 
miist ‘be'very pest and we may not ,as ,he-has done:by. the-roads “he has: 
ert, probably tach, in. stating it,to made. over the Alpsyand: the drain- 
amount to, at, least one-half .of the ,ing,,of the Pomphine marshes. We 
arniy that left Moscow ..under the say nothing of the magnificence of 
pa Of Bonaparte... In. this, re- Aig buildinge in- Paris, -his «quays: at 
tregt two corps, ai to.the Ruis-- Antwerp, his canals’ and~ harbours, 
sidnis,one of GOO yr gh rof which prove at) Jeast ‘that -his trea- 
12:80, f id down their arms,, Tey snkep are expended.on noble objects,’ 
weté indedd the rear-guard, of. the as ,well, as. of the igrafifications.’ of 
arty; bat, the advance was diminish~ «courtly splendgur.: ; 
ed ty a great. battle, and perpetual... It isa homely proverb in our lan. : 
skirmishes. At first the weather Wa angen. tat we should not paint “the 
fine, but winter then came.on with on blacker than he is.. ‘Bonaparte — 
its horrors ; for, fine as the, weather. is a great, character. } with 
is, (iotgh cold, when the frost is set him the hereditary sovereigns of Bu- 
in, hothing’ can, be conceived. worse rope; for the, most. part, sink:intoin- 
to “hn atmy on its march, than the significance, . He ‘thas. raised shimeelf « 
commencement of wiater in’, those..by pis ee, from a low ‘situation in 
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life to be the headlof Burope. In.bis 
progress to greatness he has employed 
the ‘mearis by whieh it is too gene- 
tally aequired: yer, of the crimes 
laid to his charge, how many have 
beeti perpetrated ‘by monarchs in the 
midst of peace and without any of 
the “apologies thatthe unsettled state 
of the times fight ‘offer for the 
French Emperor:*" He’ is now in a 
fallen state: he i® tio Jonger the ob- 
ject’ of dread and’ fearful anxiety. 
Still be isa ‘great! hian fallen, and the 
manner itt which°He bears his re- 
verses, atid the éxpedients he employs 
tovextricaté Himself ‘from his present 
difficulties, must ‘ifitefest every one 
who has ‘contemplated his former 
triumplis. ‘Will ‘he end his wonder- 
ful history, as the celebrated madman 
of thenorth, and’ add’ another to ‘the 
list of warriors in the tales of the mo- 
ralist : 
I cutre per Alpes, 
‘Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias. 


Be it as it may, posterity will do jus- 
tice to his merits, when it is painting 
his inordinate ambition ; and we shall 
be the more inclined to look at the 
former. now he is fallen, than we 
should have been when he was at the 
summit of all his greatness. 

The: plans of Bonaparte cannot be 
at present developed. What could 
bave detained him so long among the 
ruins of “Moscow, that his retreat 
must -be interrupted by the weather, 
is a circomstance for futere informa- 
tion. By:many it is thought that his 
knowledge of the Russian ’cabimet led 
hun tomake overtures of peace, which 
were received in such a’manner as to 
luli him for a time in a state of secu- 
rity; and thus he was kept far beyond 
the time that pradence would have 
dictated for his retreat. Still we can 
hardly conceive, that so consummate 
a politician as Bonaparte could have 
been so deceived: and, on the other 
hand, we are equally ata Joss to devise 
the reasons for stay in a General, who 
must have been well acquainted with 
the nature of the country, and known 
the rigours of the Russian winter. Suf- 
fiee it, however, that he did retreat, 
and encountered in it two enemies, 
by. which the most experienced com- 
mander wil] be baffied—winter and 
want. Still it is probable, that if he 
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is alive, the wrecks: of his Russian 
army, joined to the corps stationed 
in different parts of Prussia, Lithua- 
nia, and Poland, will make avery 

t force, with which it. is not im- 
possible that he may, during the win- 
ter, keep possession of his. conquests 
in Poland. It remains to be seen 
what effect the change of his affairs 
will’ have produced on_his allies,and 
his dependent kings. This is the cri- 
tical time in which advantage must be 
taken of his distresses: but the ques- 
tion will recoil upon us: Will Eu- 
rope be delivered by the. death of 
Bonaparte, or plunged into greater 
misery ? 

One of the obvious steps ta be taken 
evidently was to detach Austria from, 
the confederacy, and a minister on 
our part is said to have been sent for 
that purpose from Petersburgh to 
Vienna. | Lord Walpole, a young 
man, is employed upon this impor- 
tant mission; and, if he suxceeds in 
it, will establish a character in diplo- 
macy. On the one band, the alliance 
contracted by marriage between the 
two Emperors may not easily be bro- 
ken; and on the other, the offer of 
independence, and of ay increase of, 
territory, is a tempting bait, which 
few sovereigns can resist. Austria, 
by withdrawing her troops only from 


the French army, would weaken it. 


considerably ; but if added to this she 
could commence. hostile operations, 
and place the French between two 
fires, their ruin seems to, be inevitable, 
The fate of the dependent kings will 
then be decided by the united cabinets, 
of London, Petersburgh, and Vienna, 
France will be confined within new 
limits: Ttaly will be portiuned out in 
a different manner, and fuel in abun- 
dance will be prepared for new wars, 
Should Austria, however, remain firm 
in its alliance, contemplating with 
dread another commotion of Europe, 
Bonaparte may not only retain his 
ground in Poland, but even threaten 
Petersburgh itself before the next 
summer. Never, perhaps, was a 
more eventful crisis in European af- 
fairs, nor was the life or death of 
one single man of greater importance. 

Russia is exulting, and with reason, 
in its triumphs; for though it has 
been aided more by the weather than 
its own skill or courage, it cannot do 
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too much to raise the spirits of the 
country. We are /old that the pea- 
sants have exerteg themselves beyond 
measure, and that slaves could excel 
freemen in ene:,y of character. The 
Cossack Platow has been among the 
most active of the warriors, and his 
Hurrahs, the ery of bis corps, will be 
long remembered. One of his letters 
he terminates with an Hurrah, a term 
by the way, which shews a degree of 
affinity between his savage hordes and 
the now refined Englishmen ; for it 
is not improbable, that two thousand 
years ago our ancestors were yelling 
out thew hurrahs, and eating horse- 
flesh on the ground, trod over by the 
followers of this general. At Peters- 
burgh also’a’ general subscription is 
entered into to relieve the distresses 
of the people round Moscow, and 
our, Parliament sets England down 
in.it tor 20U,000/. every farthing of 
whieh we should be glad to know 
was expended in the object for which 
it-is' so generously: voted. Whether 
this-donation is to be sent in money 
or goods, we know not; but in what- 


te ascertain how many persons in real 
distress received their portions from 
it, and whether any who have not 
partaken of suffering either in this 
country or Russia were entitled to a 
per centage on this sum, and gene- 
rously gave it up to the cause of hu- 
manity. 

‘Phe affairs in the North, we have ob- 
served, so occupied the public mind, 
that little attention could be paid to 
-the peninsula. Lord Wellington was 
on his retreat, before the news had ar- 
rived of that of Bonaparte: the French 
had joined their forces, but the allied 
army secured a good position near 
Badajoz and the frontiers of Portugal. 
Probably the French were prevented 
from parsing, and their measures 
were broken by the tidings they re- 
ceived from their own country; and 
it was reported that Caffarelli, who 
commanded the army, (late Mar- 
mont’s) had actually gone back with 
it into France. If this were really the 
case, Soult must follow the example, 
and we shauid hope with the perfect 
permission of Lord Wellington, who 
might then retire into Portugal, leav- 
ing the Spaniards to arrange their 
matters as they pleased: and if they 
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elected the General, who had done 
so much ‘for them, to be their King, 
it would probably be more for the 
benefit of their country, than “to 
have either a Napoleon or a Bourbon 
on their throne. His elevation, how- 
ever, to the office of Generalissimo in 
Spain was viewed with a jealous eye, 
and occasioned the dismission of the 
Spanish General Ballasteros, who, 
notwithstanding his eminent services, 
was ordered to be transported to 
Ceuta for his remonstrances on_ the- 
appointment, and consequent dere- 
fiction of duty. The fate of Spain 
evidently depends on that of the af- 
fairs on the North. The people 
themselves are little to be depended 
upon, and -indeed little has been of- 
fered to them to encourage any great 
spirit of patriotism ; for it may justly 
be questioned, from which of the par- 
ties contending on their soil they will 
receive greater benefit or detriment. 
The silly, foolish war, in which 
the United States of America and 
England are engaged, has been car- 
ried on to the injury of the former, and 


ever way it goes, it would be curious«the disgrace of their military opera- 


tions. Another of their armies has 
been defeated, though the General 
on our side lost his life. Thus the 
Canadas are freed from hostile inroads, 
and aggressions may be expected on 
the American territories, into which 
our very useful allies, the savages, 
will carry their wonted spirit of deso~ 
lation and accustomed _ barbarities. 
Congress is now sitting; it was open- 
ed by a message, as usual, from the 
President, on Nov. 4th, which entered 
fully into the subject of the war, but 
was very reserved on the general 
topics of the relations with foreign 
powers. It lamented the misfortunes 
of their armies, and complained bit- 
terly of the use we made of the sa- 
vages, taunting us on this subject with 
the boasts we are continually making 
of our religion and morality. We 
cannot by any means blame the Pre- 
sident on this score; for nothing can 
be more nauseous than the campli- 
ments which our coun 
from its own subjects on its religion 
and morality, when every day’s news- 
paper almost is replete with instances 
which shew. how little thet influence 
is felt among us. A fact of someim- 
portance came out in the message, 
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namely, that the governor of ‘the 
Massa¢husets and Connecticut re- 
fused; his quota of militia to the de- 
fence of the country, relying on some 
clause of their militia laws, which, if 
he has rightly interpreted them, must 
evidently call for emendation; for in 
no country can it be allowed, that 
one party should sit quiet, whilst the 
rest are active, either in the common 
defence or in aggressions on the ene- 
my. . The victory obtained by their 
frigate was matter ‘of great triumph, 
and there was considerable exultation 
om the success of their privateers. 
The blame of the war was, as might 
be naturally expected, thrown upon 
us, upon which, after other remarks, 
the Presitlent says, ‘* Above all, we 
have the inestitnable consolation of 
knowing that the war, in which we 
are: actually engaged, is a war neither 
of ambition, nor of vain glory; that 
it’ is waged not in violation of the 
rights of others, but in maintenance 
of'our own ; that it was preceded | by 
a patience without example, thder 
wrongs ne without énd, 
and-that it was finally not declared 
until every hope of averting it was 
extinguished by! the transfert of the 
British seeptre into new hands, cling- 
ing ito fdérmer councils.” A deters 
mination to: prosecute the war with 
vigour ‘is manifested, and a very fa. 
vonidble account is given of the fi- 
nances;~ On the whole, however, 
this. speech would not destroy our 
hopes of conciliation, if on each side 
an able statesman was deputed to ad- 
just the existing grievances between 
the two nations. If the .war conti- 
nues long, an alienation of mind may 
be: produced, which both will here- 
afterdament ; and should we proudly 
driverthem from the seas, the triumph 
is only to-our own injury. We should 
be only like a misguided tradesman, 
beating his own customers. ; 
Phergreat events on the continent 
havé’ so filled the public mind, that 
the meeting of Parliament, and the 
address from the throne by the Prince 
Regent, excited little interest. Two 
extraordinary trials have, however, 
oceurred; ending ina convietion; in 
one the sentence has taken place; in 
the other, from the “—— of the 
judge on'the bench in. delivering his 
charge to the jury, little lenity is ex- 
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pected. A newspaper writer, found 
guilty of a libel, an expression by the 
way not very intelligible, is not: un- 
common ; but for+~ Marquis. of the 
united kingdom to gold up his:hand 
at the Old Bailey, :'s a circumstance 
that will surprise surronndiig nations, 
The trial for libel has given rise to 
much conversation, not so much for 
the thing itself, as for the very éxtra- 
ordinary language from the bench on 
the subject of adultery, and on ‘the 
defence made by the counsel... ‘The 
defendants were charged with vilify- 
ing the Prince Regent in their news- 
paper, the Examiner ; and, assuredly, 
the character under which he is de- 
scribed is one of the most contemp- 
tible that can well be imagined. The 
counsel for the defendants made a 
most eloquent speech in their de- 
fence, and met in the course of it with 
frequent rebuffs from the bench; and 
in the charge to the jury, he was said! 
to have imbibed the spirit of his client,’ 
and to seem to have inoculated him- 
self with all the poison and mischief 
that this libel was calculated to effect. 
We shall'not enter into the case itself, 
upon which every man will entertain 
his-own private opinion; and, if the 
people of England. ave it by ballot, » 
we do not imagine that any great dif- 
ference would: prevail: but we must, 
say that it appears to us a novel doc-> 
trine, that a counsel is to be charged 
with the errors of his client, and th: 
zeal in his defence, the most honour- 
able thing in a counsel;:should give 
rise to censure from his superiors. 
But we were’ more struck with. dno- 
ther particular, which referred to the 
Prince Having taken into his councils’ 
a person who bad been convicted of 
adultery; in allusion to one ‘tried for 
that crime, and convicted- with: very 
high damages: There ‘were venial 
citcumstances; it was said, stated with '' 
that offence, and it was asked whe- 
ther the Prince stood sitigular in this 
respect. ‘* Let us look back upon his 
Majesty’s reign, distinguished as it has 
been for his private morality,.and see 
if no person was evet intrusted'by him 
with counsel, who had. incurred a 
siniilar: misfortune”’ By that tame 
it is stated to: have’ been called, and 
expressly $0 Called, for this rémen, 
that “‘ there were circumstances which 
rendered the crime of adultery either 
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enormous or venial.” Upon several 
occasions we have ventured to express 
our dissent from the bench, but upon 
none haye we done it with such a 
feeling of awe and horror, as in this 
instance. . Whatever may be thought 
of the libel under prosecution, no 
consequences could be derived from 
it, so dangerous to the prabiic mo- 
rality, as this palliation of one of the 
worst crimes that saps its very vitals. 


‘Adultery, a misfortune, a venial of- 


fence! A crime noted in the deca- 
logue next to murder, and for which 
both parties were, in the law of 
Moses, condemned to death! We 
will hope that this language may be 
considered as unguarded, and arising 
from the apparent heat of the judge’s 
mind, from the libel under considera- 
tion, and bis warmth against the 
counsel, Murder is murder, though 
murderers differ in, degree of guilt ; 
so adultery is adultery, whatever cir- 
cumstances may ,be brought, in to 
palliate the offence. It is in a)] cases 
ahigh crime, nota misfortune, The 
jury retired to consider their verdict, 
in which, for a°considerable time, 
they were not unanimous; but, at 
last, opposition, was withdrawn, and 
the defendants were both found guilty. 
They will of course be brogght up 
for judgment next tera, and, from 
the temper displayed on the bench, 
cannot expect other than a rigorous 
administration of the Jaw. 

It is not often that the nobility of 
this country expose themselves to a 
trial at the Old Bailey: but it is a 

ood grample held out ‘to. Enrope, 
pa men.of the highest rank cannot 
bere commit. crimes with impunity, 
for even-handed justice deals out the 
sentence of the law equally, to the 
peer and the peasant. The Marquis 
of Sligo, a young man, had a ship of 
his, own in the Mediterranean, in 
which he amused himself in voyaging 
about the Grecian isles, and to the 
Levant. His rank gave him great 
countenance from the officers of the 
navy, of which he proved himself 
unworthy, by depriving it of the ser- 
vices of several seamen; and with- 
drawing them from their duty to serve 
in his private ship. Of this crime, 
specified in an indictment with a vast 
number of counts, he was, after a 
long trial, found guilty at the Admi- 





le 


ralty Sessions, and received, with the 
sentence of the court, a very solemn’ 
charge from the judge on the bench, 
who, pointed out, in strong terms; the 
forgetfulness of his rank,.in with- 
drawing inferiors from their daty, 
and in the prosecution of his design, 
descending to practices of. dissimula- 
tion and deceit.. His lordship was 
exhorted to make amends. to. his 
country, and to efface the memory of 
these transactions by an application 
of all his efforts to its safety, pro- 
sperity, and glory. The country ex- 
pected a present example to be made 
of every man who violated its laws, 
by which might be confirmed the 
boasted principles of the English con- 
stitution, that no rank however high, 
no fortune however ample, no regret 
however severe, could prevent the 
due administration and enforcement 
of justice. The sentence was then 
pronounced: that the Marquis should 
pay a fine of five thousand pounds to 
the crown, and be confined four 
months in Newgate, and till the fine 
be paid, His lordship was then taken 


‘from the bar, and conveyed through 


the felons door to Newgate, where 
accommodations suited to -his rank 
and wealth would doubtless be pro- 
vided; yet still he must endure the 
privations of confinement, and feel 
the reflections of a criminal. A 
similar crime is not likely often to 
occur, and in the restoration of his 
lordsbip to society, we shall hope that 
his fault will be amply repaid by a 
course of life worthy of his rank and 
education. 

Sir Lrancis. Burdett continues to 
perform the duty of a faithful repre- 
sentative, who has more regard to the 
interests of his country, than the 
squabbles of party. He has given 
notice of a motion to settle the re« 
gency on the Princess Charlotte, in 
case of the demise of her father, and 
thus to prevent those debates and 
that delay, which may arise, should 
this question be unsettled. He has 
also introduced a petition from some 
persons confined in the jail of H- 
chester, complaining of their ill treats 
ment in it. The crime, for which 
they are committed, is for a sort of 
riot at Bath, in which a few windows 
were brdken: but the questien in the 
present case is not the crime, for till 
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they have been tried they cannot be 
considered.as guilty of it, but their 
treatment in prison, ‘which, should 
they be innocent of the offence,’ all 
roust allow to be a very severe hard- 
ship, and should they be guilty, it was 
remature. The point is, and a very 
important point.it is, What is the 
discipline of the prison, and how far 
is it compatible with justice, and the 
freedom, which is an Englishman's 
boast, that an innocent person should 
be. liable to be treated with that se- 
verity which, perhaps, is hardly justi- 
fiable in a condemned criminal? We 
wish that some worthy man would 
arise, and give to the public a fair 
view of the new discipline exercised 
in our prisons, which we have great 
reason to believe is worse than that 
which pretaes generally in any king- 
dom of Europe. We owe much of 
this to the schemes of the benevolent 
Howard, ashe is called, who un- 
happily, however, has been the cause 
of a system being adopted in this 
country, at which our ancestors would 
have been struck with horror. 

We have heard little, lately, of the 
society for the suppression of vice, 
whose proceedings in the case of the 

entleman’s house near Hyde Park 

orner, sufficiently exposed them to 
any trick that might be played upon 
them. How easily they were caught 
may be seen from tbe following hoax, 
as it is called, which was lately played 
upon them, and which they were 
simple enough to publish in their last 
Report, No. VI. pages 10 and 11.— 
Some wag of Oxford sent them’ a 
string of resolutions, purporting to 
have, been past in the convocation 
house, where the vice-chancellor was 

resident, in a full and general meet- 
ing of the Oxford society tor the sup- 
pression of vice. The resolutions 
stated the increase of immorality from 
the frequent journies of the young 
men to London, and to improper 
pictures on snufi-boxes, and to sup- 
press this latter practice, cauticnary 

tters are to be sent tu offenders. 
The gullibility of the society; in sup- 
posing that the University of Oxford 
would associate with theni is appa- 
rent: but since the retiring of the 
most respectabie Of its members, we 
have been little attentive to its pro- 
ceedings, and it is not improbable, 
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that the management has gotten into 
such hands, that similar hoaxés ‘upon 
it may ‘be played with’ siilar ‘she- 
cess. ada: og Ai 
An extraordinary imtatice of “appa- 
rent self-detiial bas dppetted it the 
conduct of two noble lords, Butking- 
ham and Camden, in ‘giving. Tas 
their country pdt of thosé’ enormons 
fees, which accrue to them’ from its 
increasing distresses. They are tellers 
of the Exchequer, and are’ paid’ for 
their labour in telling out its money, 
(alabour, in former days, of some 
magnitude ; but now, from’ the'use 
of paper-money, vate any thirig), 
by a per centage, which in ‘time of 
ce is far too great, and’ of course 
in time of war is out of all prdportion 
to the service performed. “Fhey have 
signified, however, their intentions, 
and the treasury has acceptéed the 
offer, which is to comnience fromthe 
5th of next January, of one-third: of 
all the fees paid to them qtiarterly, 
and if the amount of the fees in’ any 
year should exceed that ofthe’ pre- 
sent year, then the stirphirs Shall also 
be given to tlie public! We'do not 
know how far the Parliament’ ‘cotld 
interfere-in curtailing’ their e1iornious 
profits ; but ifit could nét,’ the nation 
may praise the noble lords'for the ex- 
ample they have set j/and'if it'déuld, 
we should think the hoble lords ex- 
ceedingly fortunate, if instead“ of giv~ 
ing up one third, the’duaties of their 
office were increased, an@a salary’of a 
thousand a vear allotted for*the per- 
formance of them. SBA Us 
At the opening of the Parliament, 
the Prince Regent delivered‘from: the 
throne his céndolences on the state of 
the King, and congratulations on the 
brightening prospects of public affairs ; 
the — in ~e ers nee 
princi rt of the ch, thoug 
the victories in Seale ‘abot udwelt 
upon, and hopes entertained’ of the 
thorough deliverance of the Penin- 
sula. On the subject of America, 
appearances were not so flattering, as 


to peace, though the success of our * 


arms afforded us every’ reasonto. be 
satisfied with our military defences. 
The restoration of peace was an object 
of utmost desire, but in failurevof it, a 
vigorous prosecation of the war was 
to be expected. The affairs of India 
were recommended to their consider- 
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ation, and due confidence was placed 
in. the Commons for supplies. 

In the two Houses addresses were 
voted, as usual, echoes to the speech. 
The upper House was distinguished 
by the speech of Lord Wellesley, re- 
commending the most strenuous ex- 
ertions in Spain ; and he entered into 
a detailed history of the war in the 
Peninsula, in the conduct of which 
the army deserved all praise, and the 
ministry were very defective. The 
latter did not receive higher eulogiums 
for its conduct with Sweden and 
Russia, and theAmerican war afforded 
room for fresh censures; but the t 
point was the war in Spain, which he 
pressed with the utmost earnestness 
in the house, stating that there was no 
alternative between vigour and defeat: 
it must.be pursued with a new heart 
and. mind, or abandoned. The Earl 
of Liverpool signalized himself in re- 
ply, by his of husbanding’ his 
strength, so as to be prepared for 
future catopaigns. Was it not the 
duty of government aod parliament, 
he asked, to look to the wants of the 
country, not for one year only, but 
for futurity? Was every thing to be 
risqued on the turning up of a single 
die? and for an extraordinary flou- 
rish this year, were we to throw away 
all our resources and debilitate all our 
future exertions? We had important 
interests to guard in other parts of the 
world besides Spain., An altercation 
took place between Lords Bathurst. 
and Wellesley on the question,. whe- 
ther the latter had proposed, when in 
poet: a better system, who pledged 

imself, that he, would, with’ the 
Prince's ission 
lic or private, state the measures . 
which he had strenuously advised. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Canning ‘pursued nearly the same 
course! as’ -Lord Wellesley in the 


upper House, and received'a similar . 


ftom Lord» Castlereagh ; but 
r. Whitbread: went: into a. wider : 


> er in pub- 
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a moment when the glory of the 


British arms transcends’ the glory of : 
all former periods, in the situation of » 


the contest between Russia and’ 


France, there can be nothing dero+> 


gatory to the honour of ‘his Mas 
jesty’s crown, in'a 
directly to all the belligerents on the* 
patt of his Majesty, for a n 
pacification of Europe. 
thought extremely ill-timed by some, } 
and very proper by other members. 
It ‘served, however, as a good mani > 
festo i vee ee and we ‘are 
so at met with no success 
for the original question was carried 
without a division. My Menthe rap 
When the report of the address - 


was brought up on the next day; Mr. * 


Creevey objected to it,“on account of 
the omission in the speech with tes” 
spect to the revenue, and the state of’: 
commerce in | the peg b For his: 
own part, he knew that:the finances 
were in‘such a state, that'the annui-— 
tant was robbed of one-third of his” 
income for the sake of the bark, and > 
not for the sake of the country ; he : 
therefore moved, that the report be 
brought up at the end of a week. 
The amendment being secondéd, a 
long discussion ensu 4 ane fo- 
reign to the purpdse : but Mr, Rose. 
reprobatted “the tax on capital talked * 
of in the ‘last ‘Parliament,’ anid’ the” 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, from 


‘whom the idea was supposed to have 


originated, denied it entirély ;‘ but he 
gave the melancholy information that 
in eleven months.and.a half of this 
ear, moran nillione and a half, an 
n. applied to, the, services. 
pa of Spain. .. Lord Castle« 
reagh informed the House, that the 
East India question would come. on 
soon after the recess, and the, report 
was agreed to, 4 
‘The thanks of both ‘Houses were 
voted ona subsequent. day, to Lord 
Wellington, which gave rise to en- 
comiums without, end, and no ex- 


ition made . 


field, and from his view of things, planation of the failure at. Burgos, or 
‘was emboldened to-make an amend- of his lordship’s, journey to id. 
ment (o the address, ia which he in- Sir Francis Burdett, indeed, in a very) 
troduced the promises of the House manly manner’ expressed his. dissent 
to attend to economy ; to discuss me foro the motion, till the whale of 

ic question; to investigate the the campaign was explained; for as. 
causes of the farther deprveitticn of he justly p< ame such was the 
paper-meney, and above all, a state- inherent, feebleness of the army (or 
ment to his Royal Highness, that at misconduct of the general) after 

Universat Mac. Vou. XVIII. 38 
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battle of Salamanca, that. we did not 
follow up onr advantages, over the 
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men. than our seamen, ‘and. how 
much greater are the rewards of the 


enemy in his exhatsted state. Hove former 


was our. defeat.at Burgos tobe ac 
counted for? Either cae Wellington 
had not the a of victory put into 


his: hands; or with those means 
com failed, Somewhere. 
was defect. her Lord Wellington 


was not thtitled:to these unqualified 
— » or the ministers were to 
lame.: The. ont: ought to, be 
duly. investi . He. denied. that 
we. were fighting ‘for liberty i Spain, 
When our superiority in any district d 
— into. it.the. powers of the In- 
isition, destroyed he the French. 
thdtion, héwever, passed without 

a aapon The worthy Baronet was 
in his’ wish to 

postpone. the motion: for a hundred ir 
lend _— to Lord Wellington, 
tilldfter the holidays,. ‘It is certainly 
curious to contrast the eminent ser- 
vices.or. rewards and honours of: Lord 
Nelson, with those’ of the’ new Mar- 
quis, which shews, however, how 
mach Jess is required from our lands- 


Considerable debates took place on 


the paper, curr » a Ww, the 
Chancellor of wy Ea adteiny denied. 


he that.guineas.were bought up by. go- 
t 


vernment; he allowed, however, tha 
avery great. quantity had been offered 

to him, at the rate of twenty-five 
shillings. a piece. «This. is. much, be- 


low am real value;;which, varies at: 


rg between, twenty-eight shil- 
sand thirty. To go through the 
te would be to.as little purpose, 

po to.enter into. all. the old exploded 
arguments on traasubstantiation. The 
commercial porary ry. of the present 
days vies in rdity, with. the: reli- 
gawtis one of, tog, se dark. ages, and alk 

is wasted, with one, w, 

sees ani 
dred guineas and one. bandred and 
five.one pound notes—-He. is imi the 


same state as the poor man, wh®, wor-, 
ships and sivallows hig, God. in--the. 


shape of a wafer made ol foay, 
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The enemy. repaired the bridge at 
Taro at a much earlier period than I 
expected. I therefore desired Sir R. 
Hill to continue his march by Froti- 
_yeres upon, Alba de Tormes, and as 
J found that he was sufficiently for- 
_ward,I broke up yesterday morning 
from the position which I had held in 
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front of Tordesillas since the 30th of 
last month, and I am in march to- 
wards the heights of St. Christovat, 
in front of Salamanca. 


The enemy has not pressed at all 
upon the rear of the troops under 
Lieutenant Gen. Sir R. Hill, nor 
have those on the Douro followed the 
march of the. troops under my com- 
mand; I conclude that the two corps 
will unite, which, in consequence of 
the situation of the Douro, 1 could 
not prevent, 

Cuidad Rodrigo, Nov.19. 

The troops under the command of 
Lieutenant General Sir Rowland Hill 
crossed the Tormes, at Alba, on the 
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8th instant, and those under my com- 
mand took their position on the 
heights of St. Christoval de la Cuesta 
on the same day; Brigadier-Gen. 
Pack’s brigade occupying Aldcat.en- 
gua, and Brigadier-General Brad- 
ford’s *Caberizos on the right; and 
the British cavalry covering our front. 
I had desired Lieutenant-General Sir 
R. Hill: to occupy the town and cas- 
tle. of Alba, with Major-Gen. How- 
ard’s rigade of the second division, 
leaving Lieut-Gen. Hamilton's Por- 
tuguese division on the left of the 
Tormes, to: support those troops; 
while the 2d division was posted in 
the neighbourhood of the fords of 
Encinas and Huerta; and the 3d and 
4th divisions remained at Calvarassa 
de Aribe, in reserve. 

On the 9th the enemy drove in the 
picquets of Major-General Long's bri- 
gade of cavalry, in front of Alba; 
and Major-General Long was obliged 
to withdraw his troops through Aiba 
on the morning of the 10th. In the 
course of the day, the enemy's whole 
army approached our positions on the 
Tormes, and they attacked the troops 
in Alba with 20 pieces of cannon and 
a considerable body of infantry. They 
made noimpression on them, however, 
and withdrew the cannon and the 
greater part of the troops on that 
night, and this attack was never re- 
newed. 

I inclose Lieut. Gen. Hamilton's 
report.to Sir Rowland Hill of the tran- 
sactions at Alba, which were highly 
creditable to the troops employed. 
From the 12th till the 14th, the time 
was passed in various reconnoissances, 

well of the fords of the Tories as 
of the position which the troops un- 
der my command occupied on the 
right of that river, in front of Sala- 
manca; and on the 14th the enemy 
- crossed: that river- in force, at three 
fords near Lucinas, about two leagues 
ibove Alba. 

I immediately broke up. from St. 
Christoval, and ordered the troops to 
move towards Arapiles ; and as soon 
as I had ascertained the direction of 
the enemy's: march from the fords, I 
moved with the 2d division of infantry 
and all the cavalry | could collect, to 
attack them, leaving: Lieut. Gen. Sir 

, Rowland Hill with the 4th, and Lieut. 
- Gen. Hamilton's divisions, in front of 
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Alba, to protect this movement, and 
the $d division in reserve on the Ara- 
piles, to secure the possession of that 
position. 

The enemy, however, were already 
too numerous, and too strongly posted 
at Mozarbes, to be attacked; and I 
confined myself to a cannonade of 
their cavalry, under cover of which 
I reconnoitred their position. 

In the evening I withdrew all the 
troops from the neighbourhood of 
Alba to the Arapiles, leaving a small 
Spanish garrison in the  castlé, 
having destroyed the bridge. «In the 
course of*the following morning, 1 
moved the greatest part of the troops 
through Salamanca, and placed Lieut. 
Gen. Sir E. Paget with the Ist divi- 
sion of infantry on the right, at Aldea 
Tojado, in order to secure that passage 
for the troops over the Zunguon, in 
case the movements of the enemy on 
our right flank should render it ne- 
cessary for me to make choice either 
of giving up my communications 
with Ciudad Rodrigo or Salamanca. 

On the 15th in the morning [ 
found the enemy fortifying their 
position at Mozarbes, which they had 
taken up the night before; at the 
same time that they were moving b 
dies of cavalry and infantry towards 
their own left, and to our: communi- 
cation with Ciudad Rodrigo. It was 
obvious that it was the enemy's inten- 
tion to act upon our communications ; 
and as they were! too strong, and tdo 
strongly posted for me to think of at- 
tacking them, I determined to move 
upon Ciudad Rodrigo. | therefore 
put the army in march in three co- 


-lumns, and crossed the Zunguon, ‘and 


then passed the enemy's left fank,and 
encamped that night on the Vamusa. 
We continued our march successivel 
on the 16th, 17th, and this day, when 
part of the army: crossed the Agueéda, 
and the whole will cross that river to- 
morrow. 

The enemy followed our movenient 
on the 16th witha large body, proba- 
bly the whole of the cavalry, aud a 
considerable body of infantry, but 
they did not attempt to press upon 
our rear—They took advantage of 


‘the ground to’ cannonade our tear 


guard, consisting of the light divi- 
sion, under Major General Chatles 
Alten, on the 17th; on-its passage of 
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the Huebra at San Muuoz, and occa- 
sioned some loss. 

The troops have suffered consi- 
derably from the severity of the wea- 
ther, which, since the 15th, has been 
worse than I have ever known it at 
this season of the year. 

Iam sorry to add, that we have had 
the misfortune to lose Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Edward Paget, who was taken pri- 
soner on the 17th. He commanded 
the centre column; and the fall of 
rain having greatly injured the roads, 
and swelled the rivulets, there was an 
jnterval between the 5th and 7th divi- 
sions of infantry. Sit Edward rode 
to the rear alone, to. discover the 
cause of this interval; and, as. the 
yoad passed through a wood, either'a 
detachment of the enemy's cavalry 
had got upon the road, or he missed 
the road, and fell into the:r hands in 
the wood. I understand that Sir 
Edward:was not wounded ; but I can- 
not sufficiently regret the loss of his 
assistance at this moment. 

In my dispatch of the 7th instant, 
J communicated to your Lordship my 
opinion of the strength of the enemy, 
as far as I could judge of it from the 
reports I had received, and from what 
I had seen. L have since. learnt that 
- General Caffarelli, with the army of 
the North, certainly remained joined 
with the Army of Porgugal. toa 
Bonaparte left Madrid on the 4th in- 
stant, and arrived at Penarauda on the 
8th, leaving at Madrid the Civil Au- 
thorities of his Government, anda 
small garrison. These Authorities 
and troops evacuated Madrid on the 
7th, and marched for Castile; and 
Colonel Don Juan Palarea, took pos- 
session of that city. 

Your Lordship will have seen Gen. 
Ballasteros’ letter of the 24th of Oct. 
to the Regency; from which you will 
observe, that he had disobeyed the 
orders of the Government, given to 
him at my suggestion, to march his 
troops into La Mancha, and hang 
upon the enemy's left flank, because 
the Regency and Cortes had offered 
me the chief command of the Spa- 
nish armies, 

The whole of the enemy's dispose- 
able force in Spain was therefore upon 
the Tormes in the, middle of this 
month; and they, were certainly not 
less than $0,000 men, but more pro- 
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bably 90,000 ; of these 10,000 were 
cavalry; and as the army of Portugal 
had 100 pieces of cannon, it is _pro- 
bable that they had not less in ali 
the armies than. 200 pieces. 
Alba de Tormes, Nov, 11. 
S1r,—I have the honour to report 
the steps I have taken to. carry into 
effect your instructions for the defence 
of this place, which I am, happy. to 
say, have obliged the enemy, to with- 
draw the greatest part of the force 
opposed to us; and I feel almost. con- 
fident we shall be able to retain or 
Position aslong as you may deem ex- 
pedient. I yesterday garrisoned and 
provisioned the castle, and. by the ex- 
ertions of Captain Goldfinch, of. the 
engineers, it is put into.as good state 
as circumstances wjll admit; he is 
continuing strengthening it.. Cap- 
tain Goldfinch has been of great as- 
sistance to me. I have appropriated 
to each regiment a district of this 
town, and the Commanding Oftcer 
has barricaded the streets and build- 
ings in a very judicious :manner. 
Brigadiers Da Costa. and Campbell's 
brigades are in our position on the 
left bank of the Tormes. . Brigadier 
Campbell reports his having caused 
the enemy some loss, in theirattempt 
to cross a ford near his. position. 
Lieut-Colonel Tulloch has made so 
good ap arrangement of his two bri- 
gades of guns, that, united with the 
position of the two brigades of in- 
fantry on the left bank of the Tormes, 
I consider my flanks secure. _ Early 
yesterday morning Major-General 
Long, commanding the cavalry in 
front, reported that the enemy were 
advancing in great force; I was there- 
fore induced to retire with the cavalry. 
About ten o’clock the enemy appeared 
on the heights in considerable force 
of cavalry, and a few infantry, -co- 
vering, as I conceived, a reconois- 
sance of several Officers of rank. 
About two o'clock the enemy's force 
was increased to fifteen squadrons, 
and 6,000 infantry, and. 20 guns, in- 
cluding six 6-inch howitzers, which 
immediately commenced firing, and 
continued until it was dark. The 
enemy’s light. troops advanced close 
to the walls we had hastily thrown up; 
but from the cool and steady conduct 
of the Sist regiment, Colonel Stewart; 
71st regiment, the Hop, Colonel Ca- 
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dogan; the 92d; Colonel Cameron ; 
General Howard's brigade, the enemy 
dared not attempt the town. About 
elght ofcléck in the evening I was 
repeatedly infotmed that the enemy's 
infantry was considerably increasing, 
which, induced me to order three bat+ 
talions 6f Brigadier Da Costa’s. bri- 
fade into the town, leaving his other 
battalion for the protection of the 
fords. The enemy during the night 
withdrew their artillery, and I have 
to regret the loss of a considerable 
number of men; but [ t-ust you will 
not deerh it great, when you consider 
the heavy and incessant fire of artil- 
lery forsd many hours. ‘The Joss of 
the Portuguese was while on duty this 
morning, and |v have real pleasure in 
réporting their steady and animated 
conduct... « 
I have the:‘honour, &c. 


(Signed) Joxun Hamitton, 
Lieut. Gen. 





GaZETTE ExtraorvDINARy, 
Tuesday, Dec. 8. 
$1 Mi Foreign Office, Dec. 8. 
Dispatches, of which the following are 
copies, were yesterday received from 
;General Viscount Cathcart, K.'T. 
his Majesty's Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary at the 
Court, of Russia, addressed to Vis- 
count Castlereagh :— 
: Sti Petersburgh, Nov. 11. 
‘My Lord,—I have the honour toac- 
qvaint your Lordship, that Bonaparte 
has: escaped from the government of 
Moscow, and has followed the road to 
Smodlensko by which he came.’ Gene- 
rals Count Platoff and Count Orloff 
Denizoff have been incessantly in his 
rear, and on both flanks of his line of 
mareb; the former attacked a position 
defended by infantry and ‘cannon, 
which he carried,.taking two colours, 
22 pieces of artillery, and such’ pri- 
soners as could be saved. Count Or- 
loff Denizoff has likewise met with re- 
sistance, which he has every where 
overpowered, and ‘has taken ‘many 
trophies and ‘quantities of baggage, 
ammunition-waggons, with prisoners, 
ahd some ordnance. From the quan- 
tities of ammunition blown up’ by the 
ehemry, and from the state of the road, 
described to be covéred with the bo- 
dies of dead men and horses, ‘the re- 
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treat of the reardivisions of the French 
is stated to have every character of con-" 
tinued flight! On the:Sd November 
General Millaradovitch, with the 'co- 
lumn under his command; reached - 
the main road near Viasma, where he ~ 
had a sharp engagement with the rear 
guard, which is reported -by the pri+’ 
soners to have been composed of’ the 
divisions of Beauharnois;-of Davoust, 
and Ney; their divisions in vain at-_ 
tempted to arrest bis progfess; and, 
after several brilliant charges by the 
Russian cavalry, were driven through 
the town of Viasma at the pointof a’ 
bayonet, and pursued to Erenina by’ 
the light’ cavalry under Gen: Platoff: 
the loss of the enemy, in killed ‘and 


‘wounded, ‘in this affair is stated*to be 


at least 6000, with 2500 prisoners, 
among which are Gen. Peltier, of the 
artillery, and! Colonel Mocat, Aid-de« 
Camp to Marshal Davoust. In the 
course of the pursuit ‘from Viasma, 
gteat numbers of the enemy were kill-_ 
ed, one’standard ahd: three pieces‘of 
cannon were taken, and upwards of. 
1000 made prisoners. In the former’ 
part-of the retreat, Ramasier,: Secré- 
tary to the Duke of Bassano, was taken. 
with all the Chancery. min 
Referring to therelations which hare 
been regalatly transmitted’ for more, 
minute details of the several actions, . 
I will briefly recapitulate the few great 
movements which have taken place: 
since the arrival of the French at. 
Moscow. Marshal Kutusoff continued’ 
in his position behind the river Pokhta 
tilt the 25th of Sept. covering the old 
road to Katouga, the Toula and Rezan 
roads; ‘but having made occasioual 
movements on the same line, accord: 
ing as the enemy's operations appeared 
to point’ toeithier flank. A’ considers 
able portion of the army under Murat” 
occupied the interinediate country be, 
tween’ Moscowand the Pokhra. It was’ 
presumed that the French, having it. 
in their tet: Sey 3 forward theic, 
whole force to'eithér flank of Miurat’s. 
position, woul? endéavourto manes-, 
vre 30 as to induce Marshal Kutasoff : 
to retite behind’ thé Oka, in order to 
procure a more ek total tetHeltre of 
grotind, with the cofiveniénce of mov. 
ing either on/Kaloug or Staph sko ;.. 
to avoid which,“and with 3 ‘ee , 
preserve a tmoreé ‘certain,’ 
for provisions and fein 
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the south, and at the same time to hold 
the command of the Smolensko road, 
the Russian army began its march to 
occupy the position behind the river 
Nura, changing its front to the right, 
upon or parallel to the old Kalouga 
road. _The movement was completed 
on the $d-of ‘October; on the 4th a 
smart affair of advanced guards took 
place with the most decisive success 
op the side of the Russians, whicli was 
followed on the 5th by the flag of truce 
sent by Bonaparte, with an overture 
to obtain an armistice, and to open a 
negociation, which was rejected. At 
this period several considerable de- 
tachments were made to harass the 
enemy, which appear to have been 
couducted with equal skifl and success, 
‘The most important of these was the 
one against Verrea, which place was 
taken by assault ov the 14th October. 
Onthe 16th, several regiments of Cos- 
sacks having arrived, it was proposed 
to attack Murat; the attack did not 
take place till the 18th. The enemy 
after this affair, of which f had the 
honour to transmit to your Lordship 
a_report, (see our last Magazine, page 
429) retreated behind the little river 
oza.. Bonaparte was not heard of 
out of Moscow or its vicinity till after 
this period, The Russians occupied 
oscow.on the 92d October, with the 
loss of Lieut, Gereral W inzengerode, 
most treacherously carried. off, with 
his aid-de,camp, while advancing with 
his flag of truce to remonstrate against 
a protracted and unnecessary resist- 
ance on the part of the rear guard.— 
On the 24th October the Freuch army 
‘was Peconnoitered by an officer of Cus- 
sacks belonging to the corps of Mos- 
cow, who saw four-camps, one on the 
new Kalouga road near Boroisk, and 
three on the left bank of the Protva. 
In the night. of the 24th of October 
General Dorocoff was ordered to oc- 
cupy Mala-Jaroslaff, a post town on 
the new Kalouga road, between Borosk 
and that place; that General already 
found it occupied in force by a French 
detachment; a very obstinate contest 
immediately took place, in the course 
of which the.troops on both sides were 
reinforced, and the town was taken 
and retaken eleven different times.— 
The Marshal, in the mean while, put 
his army in. motion by the left, and 
atriyed at Mala-Jaroslaff, establishing 
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his head-quarters two wersts to the 
southward. of that town, which was 
burned, and detaching a considerable 
corps, under General Platoff, to Me- 
dina, on his left, where he took eleven 
pieces of cannon, and left the ground 
covered with dead. The obstinacy of 
this contest for Mala-Jaroslaff, with 
other circumstances,tended to confirm 
the Field Marshal's opinion, that the 
object of the enemy was to force a pas- 
sage to the Southern Provinces; and 


althongh there were strong grounds'to © 


believe that be was prepared to attempt 
a retreat upon Smolensko, and by Vil- 
na to the Niemen, yet the Marshal 
deemed it necessary.to direct his prin- 
cipal attention to the roads pointing to 
the southward; and, with a view to 
obtain more complete command of 
them, retired to a position within 40 
wersts of Kalouga, near Gorki. Find- 
ing that the enemy was moving, by 
Vertea, on Mojaisk, he again advanced 
upon Medina, and having received in- 
telligence that the French head quar- 
ters were, on the 30th, at Coloki, a 
monastery not far from Borodiuo, he 
formed his disposition to attempt to 
intercept him near Smolensko.. Platoff 
and the Cossacks having been detach- 
ed for the purpose of harassing and 
surrounding the enemy, Marshal Ku- 
tusow reinforced Gen. Millaradoviteh's 
cerps to upwards of 18,000 men, and 
directing him to march by his left to- 
wards Viasma, the» Marshal himself 
proceeded by Spaskoi and-Celinka, in 
a parallel direction to that allotted to 
Gen. Millaradovitch; the main» road 
forming an arch, these parellel lines 
of march were shorter, but exposed to 
greater difficulties, the roads being less. 
practicable. ‘The head! of Gen. Mil- 
aradoviteh’s coluinn reached the main 
road first, near Viasma; the head- 
quarters of Marshal, Kutusow were 
established at the village of Bikovoi, a 
little to the southward of Viasma. 


Thus the fruits of the incursions of 
the French to Moscow, at theexpence 


of the lives of so many brave officers » 
and men, seem to have been limited 


to the burning and destruction of that 
city, and to the ruin and desolation of 


the inhabitants and proprietors near . 
the great’ road, and inthe vicinity of - 


Moscow; while, on the other band, it 
will, to the latest period of history, 
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reflect lustre on the spirit and pa-° ma, on the road to Smolensko, in pur- 
triotism of the Russian Empire. suit of the enemy. General Platoff 
The last accounts from Count Witt- marched to the right of the road, to 
vensfein’ are’ dated $d November, at endeavour to reach the head of the 
Téhashiik, two stages east of Lepel. column, while the main army moved 
Aftér the affair of Polotsk, that Gene- on the left of it, under the Ficld-Mar- 
rai detached a corps to‘observe Mac- shal, towards Elnee. Sir R. Wilson 
donald, whilst he sent Gen. Steiuhcit describes the march on the main road 
omth® road'te Witna, who, after hav- .as one which exhibited scenes of de- 
ing cut off the Bavarian corps from struction without example in modern 
thatef ‘St. Cyr, and entirely dispersed war, from the number of dead and 
it'witlythe loss‘of cdniion And colours, dying men, and carcases of horses, 
joined Count Wittgenstein, who pro- many of them cut up for food: pea- 
ceeded to attack the femainder of the sants’ houses every where on fire, am- 
French undér the conimand of Le munition, carriages blowing up, and 
Grand, Marshal St. Cyr having re- cuantities of wreck of every descrip- 
tired Gn account of his wound. ‘This tion. The effect of famine, fatigue, 
corps was reinforced by Marshal Vic» and cold upon a flying army, through 
tor at the head of 15,000 men; and a country full of exasperated peasants, 
having taket) post near Tchashnik, may be easily understoo:!. In the 
was there defeated on the $ist Oct. course of this march the Cossacks took 
by CountWittgenstein, who consider- two standards from the Hulans of the 
ing the enemy's position a good one Impetial Guard, who are left behind 
for himself, has continued to occupy with the army now retreating, and the 
it, detaching-a corps to take possessicn enemy also abandoned a howitzer. 
of Witepsk. On the morning of the 7th of Noy. 
Admiral Tchichagoff’s last dispatches Gen, Millaradovitch entered Dorogo- 
of the 22d of October, froin Breslitow, bugsh. The enemy attempted sone 
report the success of a detachment resistance, but was driven from his ad- 
under “Gen. T'chaplitz, who, ou the vantageous position by the Russian 
tli October, took the Polish General chasseurs, with the loss of 300 men 
Konetkoff with thé whole of the 3d taken prisoners, exclusive of the sick 
regiment of flulans of the French and wounded. In tbis attack, and on 
guard. Prince Schwartzeuberg had the preceding day, one howitzer ‘aud 
crossed the Bog without giving the three guns were taken, and 140 ammy- 
Admiral an opportunity of bringing nition waggons.—The number killed 
) him to action. Sir Robert Wilson, must-have been very great. Two Rus- 
N with his usual activity, has been in sian officers of note were ‘tetaken on 
"every action, and has contrived to see this occasion. On the 9th Nov. Mar- 
evety remarkable occurrence; his last shal Kutusoff had arrived’ at Elnee, 
dispatches are dated at Viasma, the where he received a report from Gen. 
4th November; his accounts tally with Platoff, of his having overtaken’ four 
the official bulletins which have been divisions of the French army, under 
published here, P the command of Beauharnots. “The 
I have the honour to be, &c. Cossacks charged through this body, 
Sinned) a aainis dividing it into two parts, with great 
(Signe CART. slaughter, and the capture of 62 pieces 
St. Petersburgh, Nov. 15. of ordnance, some standards, maby 
My Lord,—Seyeral officers arrived plans and papers of consequence, and 
here in the course of last night, dis- upwards of 3000 prisoners, includi 
patched from the head-quarters of many officers of distinction. Gener 
Marshal Kutusoff, at Elnee, on the Sanson, Quarter-Master-General of 
oth November. The -Field-Marshal the whole Frenth-arihy, was taken, 
reports, that the flight of the enemy. with 500 men of different ranks, upon 
continues with increased precipitation; the right flank of Gen. Pletoff, near 
aud that the pursuit, by the several -Doughovtchstchina. “It does net ap- 
corps Of the Russian army, has been pear that the march of the ‘French 
constant, vigorous, and successful.— pants and of the ‘tst division, ‘has 
: On the Sth Nov. Gen. Millaradovitch been effected witliout'great loss. matty 
reached a village 40 wersts from Vias- df theic bodies having “been found oh 
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the road. Field-Marshal K utusoff in- 
tended to continue, his march upon 
Krasnoy, two stages beyond Smolen- 
sko, leaving that town upon his right 
hand, and intersecting the communi- 
cations tewards Mohilow. 


I have the honour to be, &c, 
(Signed) CaTHCART. 


Lord Catheart also encloses two in- 
tercepted letters from the Viceroy of 
Italy to the Prince of Neufchatel, one 
dated Laseli, Nov.7; thé other, Be- 
fore passing the Vop, Nov.8; both 
expressing, in strong terms, the criti- 
cal situation of his army. In the Jat- 
ter, the Viceroy says,—‘‘ I am sorry 
to find myself reduced to the disagree- 
able» necessity of owning to, you the 
sacrifices which we have made in or- 
der to hasten ovr march. The last 
three days journey have cost the army 
two-thirds of its artillery. Yesterday 
400 horses perished, and. to-day per- 
haps twice as many, not including the 
great numbér which I had caused to 
be added both for military and private 
carriages. Sometines all the horses 
that were drawing.a carriage perished 
at once; several carriages were even 
furnished three times with fresh sets. 
To-night I intend sending a strong 
yecounoissauce to Douboutchina, 
aud hope to arrive there to-morrow, 
if the enemy does not prevent it, by 
serious opposition, for | must frankly 
own to your Highuess, the sufferings 
during the last. three days have so 
dispirited the soldiers, that I think 
them little able at present to make an 
effort. Many then have died with 
hunger or cold; others being driven 
to. desperation, suffer themselves tobe 

_taken by the enemy.” 





GazeTTe ExTRAORDINARY, 
Wednesday, Dec. 16. 
‘This Gazette contain further dis- 
patches from Viscount Cathcart, 
“dated at St. Petersburgh, 23d and 


25th Nov. 1812, of which the fol- ° 


lowing are extracts: — 

My Lerd,--la)my dispateh of the 
-lth mstant, I had the honour to de- 
‘tailssuch operations of Marshal Ku- 
+usoffis army as,had cometo,my knew- 
lodge up to the 9th November; since 
that date no. report ‘has been received 
of the further proceedings of the corps 
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eutrusted to General Platoff. The 
Field-Marshal had calculated to reach 
Krasnoi on the 14th instant, but al- 
though he had approached within a 
few wersts of that place, I have not 
heard that his head-quarters were 
established there on the 16th.—On 
the 9th of Nov, Count Denizoff, being 
advanced on the roads towards Smo- 
lensko and Krasnoi, received intelli- 
gence of the march of a French corps 
from Smolensko, in the direction of 
Kalouga, composed of fresh troops in- 
tended for the different regiments of 
guards ; this force was under the com- 
mand of Gen. Barragé D'Hillier, bav- 
ing with him Gen. Charpentier and 
Brigadier-Gen. Augereau, brother to 
the Marshal of that name. They were 
distributed in the three villages of 
Yasvin, Lakoff, and Dolgomust. A 
disposition of attack was immediately 
made by three partizan corps, com- 
manded by Capt. Seslayin, Cob. Davi- 
doff, and Capt. Phigner. ‘The result 
was, that the corps under Charpentier 
was nearly cut to pieces, that Barragé 
D'Hillier, having patiently heard a 
cannonade for several hours in the 
quarters of Augereau’s divisiov, made 
good his retreat to Smoleusko, and 
that Augereau'’s corps of 3000 men, 
after losing vearly one-third of their 
number, laid down their arms, and 
capitulated to Capt. Phigner, who had 
not 1500 men, and who appears to 
have conducted this affair with infinite 
address and gallantry. The prisoners 
amounted to 1 general, 60 staff and 
othcr officers, and 2000 rank and file. 

Since this affair, 8 genetal-officers, 
upwards of 20 pieces of cannon, and 
4000 prisoners have been taken near 
Smolensko, but the particulars are not 
yet reported. 

On the 14th instant, General Count 
Wittgenstein was attacked by Marshal 
Victor, who had orders to drive him to 


‘the other side of the Dwina. The ene- 


my was repulsed, with the loss.of two 
or.three thousand men, and was pur- 


sued the next morning in shis retreat 


towards: Senno, when 600 prisoners 
were taken, 1 have the henour to in- 
close a copy of Major-General Baron 
Donherg’s report.of this affair. 

Maj. Gencral Baroo Winzengerode 
and his aid-de-camp, Capt.Nariehkin, 
were rescued hetweenV ilna and Minsk; 
they were proceeding towards the tron- 
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tier, under an escort of gens d'armes, 


and hati been marched from Verrea, 
where they were presented to Bona- 
parte, with the French guards under 
the charge of Junot. Col. Chernichef 
also took three couriers, one coming 
from and the other going to Paris.— 
From these sources of intelligence it 
is ascertained, that Sonaparte was at 
Smolensko on the 13th instant. 
(Signed) CATHCART. 
Report of Maj. Gen. Baron Dornéerg. 
Jamich, Nov. 15. 
My Lord,—I am very happy. to in- 
form your Lordship, that Victor has 
failed in fulfilling the orders he -re- 
ceived from Bonaparte, to drive Count 
Wittgenstein behind the Dwina, He 
attacked yesterday morning. Count 
Wittgenstein ordered the advanced 
guard to retire to the Position. This 
was executed in a masterly manner: 
they retired in echiquier,under a very 
heavy fire, as if it was a field day.— 
In the position the French were re- 
ceived by a well-directed fire from the 
artillery, by which they must have lost 
a great number in killed and wounded, 
I suppose between 2and S000. The 
firing only ceased about seven in the 
evening. The French had made strong 
demonstrations on both wings, but the 
centre was chiefly engaged. ‘This morn- 
ing they began their retreat towards 
Senno. The troops who are in pursuit 
have as yet made about 600 prisoners. 
—It is really a pleasure to see these 
troops fight. ‘The new-raised militia 
vie with the oldest regiments. One. 
battalion of this militia being with 
the advanced guard, on receiving or- 
ders to fall back, first refused to doso, 
saying, the Emperor had not sent them 
there to retire, but to advance and 
beat the enemy, which they were wil- 
ling to do. 


(Signed) Dornpers, 


Journal of the Operations of the differ- 
ent Corps of the Army under the Com- 
mand of Fiell-Marshal’ Kutusoff, 
Jiom the \ 1th to the 15th November. 


On the 11th Noy. Gen. Millarado- 
vitch reports, that on the. gth the ad- 
vanced guard uideér his, command was 
ta be at the village of Alexecoly; the 
next day at. that of Yakoff. Lieut. 
General Sheppelef reports, that.a de- 
tachinent, seut by him on the goth, 
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met_a body of the enemy, and drove 
it out of Efnee; part of the Don Cos- 
sacks pursued it on the Smolenskd 
road. The head-quarters of the arm 

were this day at the village of Lobcott 

Nov. 12.~Lieut. Gen. Count Deni- 
voft, tearning that a considerable 
foraging party of the enemy's cavalry 
and artillery depot were dispersed in 
the villages, attacked them, killed up- 
wards of 1500, made 1800 prisoners, 
and took 1000 horses, and400 carriages, 
mostly loaded with stores. 

Noy. 15.—Capt. Naschokin, of the 
hussars of the guards, detached by 
Adj. Gen, Count Orgeroff, attacked a 
detachment of the enemy in the vil- 
lage of Ilmorai, with some chasseurs 
and light cavalry; the combat lasted 
four hours, when the enemy retreated 
to the village of Michailoft, where he 
pursued and took them. Detachments 
under Col. Prince Radholk, and one 
sent out by Maj. Gen. Carpo, made 
upwards of one hundred prisoners. 

General Millaradovitch reports on 
the 12th Nov. that Maj. Gen. Neoff 
had made 150 prisoners at Charvanoff. 

Maj. Gen. Volosdini reports, that 
Col. Kreiganobski defeated a detach- 
meut of 700 men, under Maj. Aberju, 
killing a part, and making prisoners 
the remainder, $370 men, 18 officers, 
and 1 staff surgeon. 

Maj. Gen. Platoff reports, or the 
9th Nov. that having pursued Leau- 
harnois' corps, he came up with it at 
the river Bone, near the estate called 
Yandsoff, and without regarding the 
advantages of his position, he attacked 
the enemy; on this occasion, besides 
numbers of killed and wounded, he 
took 33 pieces of cannon and 200 pri* 
soners. [le further reports, that, 
during the pursuit of Beauvharnois’ 
corps on the Sth Nov. 69 guns weré 
taken, and not 62, as formerly stated. 

Adj. Gen. Denizoff, attacked the 
enemy on their march to Krasnoi, 
killed 500 and took 400 on the 12th 
instant. The next day he took some 
prisoners, some of which were officers. 

Nov. 14.—Aduiiral Tchichagoff re- 
ports, on'the 11th instant, having left 
in the principality of Warsaw, a corps 
under the command of Gen.-Sa¢hen, 
he marched with the remaiuder to 
Preyan, intending to pursue his march 
thrpagh Stonini & Neswich, to Minsk, 
where he proposed to arrive about the 
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17th or 19th Nov.; that he sent orders 
to Maj. Gen. Leiders and Lieut. Gen. 
Eartel, to march upon the same point. 

Intelligence having been received 
from some French artillery prisoners, 
of the places where the enemy had 
concealed cannon and arms near Bol- 
dinsky monastery, 27 cannon, 5 or 6000 
stand of arms, 500 sabres, and 15,000 
shells, have been dug out. .The head- 
quarters of the army were this day aj 
the village of Uroff. - 

Nov. 15.—Maj. Gen. Platoff reports 
of the 11th instant, that Beauharnois’ 
corps having turned from  Duckot- 
china read towards Smolensko, he 
continues to surround it, and cut off 
all provistons and forage. 

Adj. Gen. Count Orjeroff reports, 
under date 14th Nov. that he attacked 
the village of Keasnoi. The yagers, 
disregarding the fire of grape, attack- 
ed the enemy's columns witb their ba- 
yonets, and after a combat, in which 
our artiliernand cavalry were engaged, 
took possession of the town; but ob- 
serving strong columns of the enemy 
moving from Smolensko upon Kras- 
noi, they fell back three wersts, to the 
farm of Kulkoff. One colonel and 250 
rank and file were taken. 

Lieut. Gen. Count Tolstoy reports, 
that being with bis division of infan- 
try on the 14th, in the village of Ko- 
yisoff, and learning that the enemy 
was within half a werst of that place, 
he detached a squadron of the Kal- 
mopolsky regiment, which killed a 
part and took 10 prisoners. 

Gen. Millaradovitch reports, on the 
12th, that being at the-village of Kna- 
geneiin, he. sent a patrole upon the 
road from Smolensko to Krasnoi, to 
reconnoitre the enemy, which return- 
ed, having 17 prisoners. Fhe same 
day, Count Tolstoy sent the Pskofki 
regiment of dragoons to examine the 
state of the villages occupied’ by the 
encmy. This regiment, percéiving 
three squadrons of cavalry, attacked, 
and took. 5 officers and 290 men.— 
Adj. Gen. Count Denizoff also sent in 
twoGenerals and a Brigadier-General, 
with an account of -his*having taken 
20 pieces of cannon, near the town of 


Krasnoi, 
St. Petersburgh, Nov. 25. 
My Lord,—In addition to my dis- 
patch of the 23d instant, I have now 
the happiness to inclose @ translation 
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of reports which have been received 
from Field-Marshal Prince Kutusoff, 
of the 10th and 20th inst. containing 
the details of the total defeat of. the 
divisions of the French army, under 
the commands of Marshals Davoust 

and Ney. ‘ 

T have the honour to be, &c. 
(Sigued) CaTHCART. 


The Commander in Chief General 
Ficld-Marshal Prince Kutusoff, from 
his quarters at the village of Dubrovo, 
submits to his Imperial Majesty the 
two following reports : 

First Report dated 18th November. 

After the battle, near Viasma, of 
the 22d October, my army made eve- 
ry effort to turn, if not all the enemy's 
corps, at least its advanced guard, on 
the road from Telna to Krasnoi, in 
which it completely succeeded on the 
17thand 18th November. 

The 16th November the army made 
a movement by advancing five wersts, 
as far as the town of Krasnoi. The 
advanced guard fell in with the enemy, 
who were completely defeated by 
Lieut.-Gen. Onverow. On this oc- 
casion we became masters of one 
standard, some cannon, and a great 
number of prisoners, one of whom 
wasa General. | 

General Millaradovitch, command- 
ing the advanced guard, with the 2d 
light corps of infantry, and the ed of 
cavalry, perceiving the corps com- 
manded by Marshal Davoust advance 
near Krasnoi, detached thither Lieu- 
tenant-General Prince Galatzin. The 
enemy conceiving himself turned on 
all sides, began to defend himself. 
Our artillery made a terrible carnage 
in the eneiny’sranks. Napoleon him- 
self was an eye-witness of the battle, 
and not waiting for the issue, he fled 
with his whole suite to the village of 
Liadam, and abandoned the corps of 
Davoust. — 

The battle lasted the whole day; 
the enemy were completely defeated 
and dispersed in the neighbouring 
wood, for a distance of five wersts 


‘along the banks of the Dnieper—thus 


the corps of General Davoust. has 
been’ completely destroyed. The loss 
in killed and wounded. is immense. 
We’ have made prisoners two generals, 
fifty-eight officers of different ranks, 
Dine thousand one hundred and seven- 
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ty prisoners, seventy cannon, three 
standards, and taken the baton of 
Marshal. Davoust. . 

On the 17th November, being in- 
formed that the corps of Marshal 
Ney, forming the rear guard of the 
enemy, was moving in the road lead- 
ing to Krasnoi, I made the following 
dispositions : 

Second Report. 

In order to obtain a certain victory 
over Marshal Ney, and cut off en- 
tirely his communication with the 
rest of the army, I reinforced Gehéral 
Millaradovitch withthe 8th corps, 
giving him orders to prevent the 
Marshal's advance, and to take a po- 
sition near the villages, Syroherenic 
and Teherniska. Major General 
Lourkonski perceived, about three in 
the afternoon, the enemy advancing. 
The thickness of the fog prevented him 
from ascertaining his numbers, who 
kept marching forwards till they were 
close to our ‘batteries. The enemy 
attempting in vain to pierce through 
our lines, received, at the distauce of 
two hundred and fifty paces, a general 
discharge of musketry and of forty 
pieces of cannon: the effect of this 
fire upon the enemy was extremely 
fatal. Finding he had no hope of 
escaping, he at length sent a Hag of 
truce to General Millaradovitch. At 
midnight the whole corps d’armée 6f 
the enemy, amounting to twelve thou- 
sand men, were obliged to lay down 
their arms. All their artillery, in 
number twenty-seven pieces of can- 


non,all the baggage and military chest, 


were the fruits of our victory. In 
the number of prisoners are above one 
hundred officers of different ranks. 
Marshal Ney was wounded, but saved 
himself by flight, and was pursued by 
the Cossacks beyond the Dnieper. 
The toss of the enemy is enormous: 
according to the report of the prison- 
ers, four yzenerals of division. were 
wounded. We have not lost above 
five handred men in killed and 
wounded. 

The army is at present at Krasnoi, 
and thead vanced guard atDowbrowna, 
from whence we shall follow the 
movements of the enemy. 

General Platow informs me by a 
private letter annexed, that the ene- 
my left behind him, seventeen wersts 
from Smolensko, a great quantity of 
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artillery, amounting to one hondred: 
and twelve pieces. . 


Letter of General Count Platoff to the 
Gen Field Marshal, dated 17th Nov. 


After the signature of my report.to. 
your Highness, Capt. Parkin arrived. 
with the rations, and states that at the 
distance of seventeen . wersts from, 
Smolensko, in the great road, he had. 
counted 112 cannon, besides a great 
number of tumbrils and. carriages. 
Tam not able to send your Highness 
a report in form, not having received 
it from the Governor of Smolensko, 
I join the unanimous voice of the 
troops in pronouncing, Hourra! your 
most serene Highness! 





Butietins OF THE Frencn Army 
in Russta. 
[Continued from p. 435.] 

The Twenty-Sizth, dated- Borowsk, 
Oct. 23.—** After the batthe of Mosk- 
wa, General Kutusou took a position 
a league in advance of: Moscow; he 
established several redoubts to :de- 
fend the town; he. remained there 
till the last moment. On the 14th 
September, seeing the French army 
march towards him, he took his reso- 
lution, and evacuated. the \position, 
passing through Moscow. -He crossed 
through the city with his head-quar- 
ters at-half nine o'clock inthe morns 
ing. QOur advanced. guard: passed 
through it an hour afternoon. The 
Commandant of the, Russian van 
guard requested ta be :aliowed tode- 
file in the city, without firing; it was 
allowed him, butiin the Kremlin, the 
Canaille,. armed. by, the Governor, 
made a resistance, .and:.were: imme- 
diately dispersed; 10,000 Russian sol- 
diers were the next and following days 
collected in the city; into which they 
were brought. by, their thirst for plun- 
der; they were old and good soldiers, 
they augmented the pumber of prison- 
ers. On the 15th,..16th, and 17th of 
September,, tbe Russian General, 
commanding the rear guard, said, 
that they should fire no longer, 
that they ought to fight no more, and- 
talked rauchabout peace. He march- 
ed upon, the road of Kolomna, and 
our advanced guard placed itself five 
leagues from Moscow. During this 
time the Russian army left the Kolom- 
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nia road, and took that:of Kalouga by 
cross roads. He thus made the half 
tour of the. city,.. at six, leagues 
distance... The. wind., carried) thither 
clouds of flame and sinoke. This 
march, according tothe statements of 
the Russian Officers, was sombre and 
religious: consternation filled their 
souls; they’ assert, that officers and 
soldiers were so penetrated, that the 
most § profound silence reigned 
throwghout all the army as during 
prayers—We quickly perceived the 
enemy's march. The Duke of Istria 
marched’ to Disna, with a corps of 
observation, The King of Naples, 
at first followed the enemy upon Po- 
dol, and afterwards marched upon 
their rear, threatening to cut them off 
from the Kalouga roac. Although 
the King only had with him the ad- 
vanced guard, the enemy only al- 
lowed themselves time to evacuute 
the entrenchments they had construct- 
ed, and. marched six leagues in the 
vear, after a glorious battle for the ad- 
vanced guard. Prince Poniatowski 
took a position behind the Nara, at 
the confluence of the Isha. General 
Lauriston ‘having, on the 5th of Oct. 
gone to the Russian head-quarters, the 
communications were re-established 
between our advanced posts. and thse 
of the enemy, who, between them- 
selves, agreed not to.attack each other 
without: giving three ‘hours notice ; 
but on the 18th, at seven o'clock in 
the’ morning, 4000 Cossacks came out 
from a wood, situated within half 
cannon shot of General Sebastiana, 
forming the extreme left of the ad- 
vanced guard; who. had ueither been 
occupied: nor inspected that day. 
They made an.attack upon this light 
eavalry ata time when they were on 
foot, at the distribution of meal: this 
light:cavairy could not form, but ata 
Jeague at farthest. Whilst the enemy 
penetrated by this hole, a park of 
twelve pieces of cannon aud twenty 
caissons, of General Sebastiana, were 
taken in a cavine, with baggage wag- 
gons in wumber thirty; m all G5 wag- 
gons, instead of one hunted, as stated 
in the jast Bulletia.. At thesame time, 
the enemy's regular cavalry, and two 
columns of infantry, penetrated into 
the hole. . They. hoped to. gain the 
wood and the defile of Voronovo 
before us; but the King of Naples 
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was there, and he’ was ‘on horseback : 
he marched and: penetrated the Rus- 
sian cavalry in ten or 12 different 
charges. He perceived the division 
of six-enemy's battalions, commanded 
by Lieut.-General Muller, charged 
and penetrated it. This “division 
was massacred; Lieut. Gen. Muller 
was killed; whilst this was passing, 
Gen. Powniatowski successfully re- 
pulsed a Russian division. The Po- 
lish General Fischer was killed by a 
ball. The enemy not only suffered a 
loss superior to ours, but have the 
shame of having violated ‘the truce 
concluded between the advanced 
guard, a thing hardly ever done. 
Our loss amounts to 800 men in killed, 
wounded, and taken; that of the ene- 
my is double: several Russian Offi- 
cers were taken; two of their Generals 
were killed; on this day the King of 
Naples has proved what presence of 
mind, valour, and a knowledge of 
war can effect. In general, through- 
out all this campaign, this Prince 
has shown himself worthy of the su- 
preme rank in which he’ is placed. 
However, the Emperor wishing to 
oblige the enemy to evacuate his en- 
trenched camp, and drive them se- 
veral marches back, in order to beable 
tranquilly to proceed to the countries 
chosen for winter quarters, and actu- 
ally necessary to be occupied for the 
execution of his ulterior projects; on 
the 17th ordered Gen: Lauriston, 
with his advanced guard, to: place 
himself behind the defile of Winko- 
wo, in order that his movements 
might not be‘perceived. After Mos- 
cow had ceased to exist, the Emperor 
had determined either to abandon 
this heap of ruins, or only occupy the 
Kremlin with 3000 men; bot the 
Kremlin,afier fifieen days labour, was 
not judged sufficiently strong té be 
abandoned for twenty or thirty days 
to its own forces. [t wou!d lave weak- 
ened and incommoded the army in 
its movements, without giviny’a great 
advantage. If we wisbed to protect 
Moscow from tlie beggars “and* plun- 


derers, 20,000 men would have been 


hecessary. Moscow is at present a 
truly unhealthy and inipure sitik. A 
population of 200,000, wandeving in 
the neighbouring woods, dying with 
hunger, come to these ruins to seek 
what remains, and veyetables in the 
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gardens, to support life. It appeared 
useless to compromise any thing what- 
ever for an object which was of no 
military importance, and which, has 
now become of no political import- 
ance. All the magazines which were 
in the city having been carefully ex- 
amined, the others emptied, the Em- 
perorcaused the Kremlin to be mined. 
The Duke.of Istria caused it to be 
blown, up, at two o'clock A.M. on 
the 23d; the arsenal], barracks, ma- 
gazines, all were destroyed.—-This 
ancient citadel, which takes its date 
from the foundation ef the: Monarchy, 
this first Palace of the Czars, has been 
destroyed. The Duke of Treviso bas 
marched for the Vercia. The Enj- 
peror of Russia’s Aid-de-camp, Baro 
Winzingerode, having, en the 22d, 
attempted zo penetrate.at the head of 
200 Cossacks, was repulsed and taken 
prisoner with a young Russian Officer, 
named Narishkin. Ou the 19th, the 
head-quarters: were, in the castle of 
Troitskoi; they xemained there on 
the 20th. On the 2ist they were at 
ignatien ; the 22¢ at Pomenskoi, all 
the army ohaving made two flank 
marches; and the 23d at Berowsk. 
The Emperor reckoys upon march- 
ing on the 24th to.gain the Diwina. 
and taken a position, which will bring 
him within 80 leagues of Petersburgh 
and) Wilna,.a. double advantage; that 
fis to say, 20 marches nearer bis.means 
and his object.. Of 4000 stone houses 
which were in -Mcscow, not, more 
than .200. remain. .Jt--has |been ‘\said 
a fourth .remained,. because vat that 
calculation. 800. chutches ; were. com- 
prehended, a part of sivbich are un- 
damaged. Of :8000: houses. of ‘wood, 
nearly 500 remain. lit was ipvopasedl 
tothe Emperanto burn what remained 
of the city, to treat the Russiags in 
their jown way, and to extend this 
measure round Moscow.—There are 
2000 villages, and as many country 
houses:and: chateaux. It was pro- 
posed -to form four. columns of 2000 
men each, and charge them with burn- 
ing eveny thing for 26 leagues round 
‘Moscow. That will learn the Russi- 
vans, said they, to make war according 
to nule, and not like Tartars. If they 
barna village, a house, we must inake 
them. answer .for.it. by barning 100. 
The Emperor refused to allow these 
measuves, whieh would have agyra- 
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vated the misfortunes of this popyla- 
tion. Of 9000 proprietors,” whose 
castles would -have been: burned, 100 
perhaps would. have been sectaries of 
of the Marat of .Russia ; -but $900 are 
braye men, already too much the.vic- 
tims of some wretched..men... ‘To ppe 
nish 100 guilty persons, $990 would 
have Leen ruined... We must add, 
that it would absolutely, have left, 
without resources, 200,000,peor boors, 
innocent of all this, The Emperor, 
therefore, contented himself with or- 
dering the destruction of the. citadel 
and military establishments, accord- 
ing to; the usages,of war, -without 
doing any, thing to, ruin individuals, 
already too. unhappy by the -conse- 
quences of this war. The inhabitants 
of Russia do not recollect such a sea- 
son.as we have had for thelast twenty 
days. It is the sun.and) fine days ofa 
journey from Fontainblean. The 
army is inbap extremely rich country ; 
it may be compared to’ the best in 
Fiance or Germany.” 

Twenty Seventh dated V eveja, Oct. 
Q7th.—On the 27th Prince Poniatow- 
ski marched upon Vereja: ‘he aad 
fhe army was about to follow this 
Movement, but’ in the aficraoon! we 
learnt thatthe enemy bad, qutttéd his 
entrenched. camp, aad was en march 
to the litte town, of Malciaritsiavitz. 
At wasdound neeessarv ‘to mart aftr 
him, and obstruct bis intemions. ‘The 
Vicerov received orders ~to\/mareb. 
Deizon’s, division arvived omithe ‘asd, 
at six inihe evening, an the leftcbahk, 
itook ‘possession ‘of the britige, »and 
caused it to be repairdd. davthemight 
between the 23d and g4th the Rusbian 
division arrived in the town, andtook 
possession of theyheights:on thenight 
bank, which: are extremely advanta- 
geous: On the 24th, ‘at daybreak, 
the battle commenced. ‘Duving this 
time the enemy's urmy appeared quite 


‘entire, and took a position ‘behind ‘the 


town. ‘The divisions Delzon, Brous- 
sierj and Pino, and the, Halian guard, 
were successively engaged, (‘This 
engagement does the greatest: honour 
to the Viceroy, and the 4tly corps of 
the army. ‘Two-thirds of the enenty’s 
army were engaged to: maintain his 
position; but this wasvity vain, for the 
tawn was takemas well as the beigtts. 
‘The eneinyretrented so precipitate y 
that he was obliged to throw 20 pieces 
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of canton into the river. Towards 
night, Marshal Prince Eckmuhl de- 
bouched with his ¢orps, and all the 
army was in battle array with its artjl- 
lery on the 25th, in the position which 
the enemy occupied the night before. 
The enemy moved his head-quarters 
on the 24th, to the village of Gherod- 
nia. At seven in the moining 6000 
Cossacks, who had glided into the 
wood, made a general dash upon the 
year of the position, and took six 
jeces of canton which were parked. 
The Duke of Istria set off a gallop 
with all the horse guards; this horde 
was sabred, brought back, and thrown 
into the river; the artillery it had 
taken was recovered, and several of 
his waggons were captured ; 600 of 
these Cossacks were killed, wounded, 
or taken; 30 men of the guards were 
wounded, and three killed. The Em- 
peror marched to Maloiardlavitz, re- 
connoitred the positionof the enemy, 
and ordered an attack for the next 
morning; but in the night the enemy 
retreated. Prince: Eckmuhl followed 
him for six hours. The Emperor 
then let him go, and directed the 
movement upon Vereja. Prince 
Eckmuhl is, to night, at Borowsk; 
the Duke of Elchingen at Mojaisk. 
The General Baron Delzons, a dis- 
tinguished- Officer, was killed with 
three’ balis. Our loss was 1500 men 
killed or wounded ; that of the ene- 
niy is'6 or 7000.. We found on the 
field of battle 1700 Russians, amongst 
whom were 1100 recruits, dressed in 
grey jackets, having hardly served 
two months. The old Russian infantry 
is destroyed; the Russian army would 
have no consistence but for the nu- 
merous reinfercements of Cossacks 
recently arrived fromthe Den. Well 
informed persons assure us, that in 
the Russian infantry the first rank 
only is composed of soldiers, and that 
the second and third rapks are filled 
with recruits and militia, and who, 
potwithstanding the promises made 
them, are incorporated. The Rus- 
siams had three Generals killed. Ge- 
aerai Count Pino. was slightly wound- 
ed. 
_ Fwenty-Eighth, dated Smolensko, 
Nov. 11.— The imperial ‘head-quar- 
ters were, on the ist of November, at 
Viasind, and on the -9th et Smolensko. 


{Decempes 


The weather was very fine up to the 
6th, but on the 7th the winter began. 
The ground is covered with snow, 
The reads have become very slippery, 
and very difficult for carriage horses. 
We have lost many men by cold and 
fatigue; night bivouacings are very 
injurious to them, Since the. battle 
of Maloiardlavitz, the advanced guard 
has seen no other enemy than the Cos- 
sacks, who, like the Arabs, hover upon 
the flanks, and fly about to. annoy. 
On the 2d, at two in the afternoon, 
12,000 Russian infantry, covered by a 
cloud of Cossacks, intercepted the 
communication, a league's distance 
from Viasma, between the Prince of 
Eckmubl and the Viccroy. The 
Prince of Eckmuhl and the Viceroy 
marched upon this column, drove it 
from the road, avd overthrew it in 
the wood, took a Major General with 
a good wumber of prisovers, and car- 
ried off six pieces of cannon; since 
that time we have not again seen the 
Russian infantry, but only Cossacks. 
Since the bad weather, from the Gth, 
we have lost more than 3000 carriage 
horses, and nearly 160 of our caissons 
have been destroyed. General W itt- 
genstein having been reinforced by 
the Russian divisions from Finland, 
and by a great number of troops from 
the Militia, attacked, on the 18th of 
October, Marshal Gouvion St Cyr; 
he was repulsed by that Marshal and 
General Wrede, who took more than 
2000 prisoners, and covered the field of 
battle with his dead, On the goth ult. 
Marshal Gouvion St. Cyrbaving been 
informed that Marshal the Duke of 
Beliuno, with the Qth corps,’ was 
marching to reinforce him, repassed 


the Dwina, and marched tu meet bim, © 


in order, on having effected a junc- 
tion with him, to fight Wittgenstein, 
and oblige him to repass the Dwina. 
Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr bestows the 
highest evlogiums upon his troops. 
The Swiss division distinguished  it- 
self by its san id and . bravery. 
Colonel Guehenew, of -the 26th re- 
giment of light infantry was -wound- 
ed. Marshal St. Cyr received a bail 
jn the foot; Marshal the Duke of 
Reggio has arrived to replace him, 
and retaken the command of the @d 
corps—The health of the Emperor 
has never been better. 
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KENT. 
ATELY one hundred poor wo- 
men and children, who reside at 
Waldershare, Kent, and in its neigh- 
bourhood, were clothed from head to 
foot, in suitable apparel for the winter 
season, by the benevolence of Lady 


Ellenborough, the amiable hostess of 


Waldershare house. The ‘poor. per- 
sons afterwards accompanied her La- 
dyship and family to Waildershare 
chureh, and returning tothe mansion, 
were pleptifully supplied with soup to 
carry to their respective homes, and 
each of them were further relieved 
with one shilling in money. 

The Tunbridge Bank, owing to some 
heavy losses, was under the necessity 
of stopping payment. The principal 
creditors have held a meeting, when 
it was agreed to take their respective 
debts at four six-monthly instalments 
in order to give time for the partners 
to dispose of their landed property 
and collect their debts. The meeting 
likewise declared it to be their opinion, 
that it would be advisable to. continue 
to receive the 14. and 2]. notes of 
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the Bank now in circulation, until 
the first instalment of the debts due 
to the creditors should become pay- 
able. 

MIDDLESEX. 

A singular robbery was lately com- 
mitted at ‘Tottenham. The premises 
of Mr. Goodman, baker, were bro- 
ken open by some villains, who car- 
ried off a bay mare, six geese, three 
ducks, and about thirty brace of rab- 
bits. Mr. Goodman's dog was also 
missing, and it is supposed followed 
the horse, having been accustomed 
for years to accompany the animal 
whenever he went from home in the 
cart.—The thieves are supposed to be 
gypsies, as they left behind them part 
of coverings such as these people gene- 
rally use to sleep under, on commons, 
and in lanes.—What is remarkable, 
their dog was found in the stable 
watching and protecting the cover- 
ings, nor would he give them up 
withovt an arduous struggle. It is 
probable that the dog, which Mr. 
Goodman has detained, may be the 
means of discovery. 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 


WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


DOCKS. 
Commercial, 135/. per share 
East-Country, 68/: ditto 
East-India, 105/. per cent. 
London, 1041. ditto _ 
West-India, 147/. ditto 

CANALS, 
Eljesmere Canal, 66/. per share 
Grand Junction, 200/. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 107/. ditto 
Grand Union, 24/. per share disc. 
Huddersfield, 12/. per share 
Kennet and Avon, 21/.. 10s. ditto 
Leeds and Liverpool, 2052, ditto 
Leicester Union, 96/. ditto 
Monmouth,. 110/. 
Regents, ; 
Stafford ahd Worcester, 2081. per share 
Swansea, 180/. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 177. 10s. ditto. 


Dee. 24, 1812 
WATER-WORKS,. 
East London, 631. per share 


Kent, 521. ditto 
West Middlesex, 402. ditto 
INSURANCE-OEFICES. 


Globe, 1052. per share 
Albion, 471. ditto 


* Imperial, 501. ditto 


Rock, 2i. 5s. 

BRIDGES. 
Strand Bridge, 46. per share disc. 
Vauxhall, 464. ditto. wT 


; SUNDRIES. 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver Mines, 557. 
r share premium. 
London Institution, 54/, per share 
Surrey ditto, '14/. ditto. 


L. Woxre and Co. Canal,-Dock, and Stock Brokers. 


Universat Mag. Var. XVIII 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 14olbs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Dec, 19, 1812. 







































































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME, COUNTIES. 
Wheat) Rye Barley} Qats Wheat} Rye {Barley} Oats 
s dis. dis djs. dl s djs... djs. djs. d 
Middss. }130. 4) 73 0} 62 5) 53. e@liFssex ........}128 6 62. O50 6 
Surrey [128 0} 72 Gj} 62° & 53 jKent cocceee fh ID CL GS 2162 4G 8 
Hertford|121 4) 69 6} 62 O} 55 iSUSSCX ..46. 24120 0 61 645 6 
Bedford |119 11} 76 06} 59 4) 48 Suffolk ......)/119 6 70 #59. 646 8 
Huntin..}121 1¢6)— G3 6) 48 48Cambridge ....|/121 5) 67 G6) 59 8/39 Io 
Northa. [121 8] 92 0] G4 6] 44 Bi\Norfolk ......)116 3) 70 6/56 448 2 
Rutland {121 0 70 ©} 53 OfLincoln ......]116 5/94 GC} 66° 843 9 
Leicest. |121 3) 84° &| 68 0} 4G 10HYork ......../120 7] 97 8) 592144 2 
Notting.|119 4} 82° ©] 69 10) 49. 8{Durhain,...../107 6 65, 0/44 8 
Derby |121 4 70 10} 52 10}\Northumberlan.|101 8} 79 4} 57° 9/43 1 
Stafford |126 1 69 8} 49 6hCumberland ..j111) 4}.95 0} 58 Hi40 5 
Salop 127 4] 97 #| 69 6| 41 10]|Westmorland../126 2]103 0} 60 9/46 6 
‘Herefor.}113. 7}-73) 7| G3 9) 37. 3iiLancaster ...6)117 5 48° 6 
Wor’st. |127 il} 66 7} 48 1iiChester ......)129 6 8l 4/48 4 
Warwic.|134 2 73. &} 53 TUM cosgas atltee 4 Bh 11] eee 
Wilts 116 0 66 4) 47 G6)Denbigh......}136 1 79 1016 11 
Berks {131 1 “59 9) 45 Anglesea...... 40 0 
Oxford |122 6 58 46] 48 Carnarvon .,..j116 & 61 41440 4 
Bucks {131 4 5@ &| 48 6)/Merioneth ....j121 4/———| 70 6/44 8 
Brecon {117 9} 82 0] 65 7} 32 ¢ Cardigan...... 110 Glm—_—| 48 G24 6 
Montgo.}120° 9 64 0] 40 9/Pembroke ....| 90 2 54 $130 6 
Radnor. }116 6 64 0} 38 6}/Carmarthen ..j/103 1G;——\] 54 1/28 3 
Glamorgan ,...}121  € 65 O30 8 
_ Gloucester ....j124 6 70 11} —— 
Somerset ......4132 lijp-—j 69 4/40 & 
Average of England and Wales. \|Monmouth....}126 2 66 a 
Wheat 121s. 0d.; Rye @ls. 6d.; Barley}/Devon........{127 2 oa. 
64s. 4d,; Oats 44s. Id.; Beansj/Cornwall......j114 8 58 7/33 4 
- 88s. 6d.; Pease 87s. 8d. ; Oatmeal}/Dorset......../127 11 66 4/39 6 
42s. 5d. ; Hants ......--/123 5j———+} GL 3/46 6 
- ——— 
BILL of MORTALITY, from NOV. 25, to DEC. 22, 1812. 
CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2 and 5 - 265] 60 and 70 147 
Males 957 1943 Males 750? 1498 % = 5 and 10 - #4] 70 and 80 126 
Females 986§ “"*' | Females 748§ “~~ }3 ff 10 and 20 - 64] 80 and 90°- 50 
Whereof have died under two years old 601 = $20 and 30 - 109] 90 andlue¢ 
> { 30 and 40 - 153 
Peck Loaf, 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.3d. *'\ 40.and 50 - 175 | 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4% per Ib. ‘) 50 and 60 - 156 


Total Christenings, and Burials from Dec. 10, 1811, to Dec..15, 1812. 


z Males 10888 . Males 9396 _ 
Christened Females 10016 ; In all 20404 | Buried ¢ Femalesg399 f In all 18295 


Whereof have died, 





Under 2 years of age 5636 | 20 and 30 1226] 60and70 1425] 100 - oO 
Between 2 and 5 1907 | 30and 40 1685} 70 and 80 1193] 101 - 0 
5 and 10 655 | 40 and 50° 1841] 80 and 90 492] 102 - 1 

10 and 20 620{50and 60 1543|90and100 71] 108 - 0 


Increased in the Burials this year 1252.. 
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ABERCROMBIE, Sir Ralph, account of 
the landing of the British troops in 
Egypt under his command, 473. 

“— of the English spice plantations, 
197. , 

—_———— Palermo, 211. 

the different harbours on the 

coast of Ereland, 219. 

— Djezzar Pacha, 278. 

some Moravian Missionaries 
in Southern Africa, 383. 

Address on the opening of Drury-Lane 
Theatre, 324. 

“te of confinement in a prison, 

60. 

Adventures of a Dramatist, 392. 

Aerolites, fall of, near Toulouse; 233. 

Aerostation, two fatal instances of, 408. 

African Society, sixth annual report of 
the, 232. 

America political state of, 149.—War de- 
clired’ » against Great Britain, 244, 
—Progress of this warj 334, 420. 

Megsage of the President on opén- 
ing Congress, 50t. 

Analogy between plants and animals, 310, 

Anecdotes fespecting the literary taste of 
Dryden, 1}. ; 

of Guy and Buxton, 313. 

- of Peter the Great, 371. 

Antraigues, Count and Countess D’, mur- 
dered by thei own servant, 84. 

Apple-trees, hethod of reviving, 63. 

Ariosto, observations on the works of, 89, 

Arts and Sciences, imiprovements in and 
notices relating to, 59, 138, 235, 318; 
407, 496. 

Autumn, stanzas or the close of, 52. 

















: Bees, the culture of, in Sweden, 67. 

Berkshire, oceurrences in, 435. 

Bill of Mortality, monthly, 87, 174, 263, 
351, 439, 522. 

——-—— annual, 522. 

Bittorf, M. killed in an aerial ascension, 
408. . 

Board of Agriculture—Report on the boil- 
ing of potatoes, 404. 

Books, new, published in July, 76.—Au- 
gust, 150.—September, 246.—October, 
334.—---November, 422.—-December, 


shreds and 


506. 
Brewer, Mr. J. N. literary 
patches collected by; 10. i 
British Spy im America, the, 26; 109; 202, 
287, 362, 448, 
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Brothers, the, a tale, 297. 

Buckinghamshire, occurrences in, 347. 

Bugs, effectual remedy for, 268. 

Bulletins of the French Army in Russia, 
82; 158, 255, 344, 433, 517. 

Burdett, ‘Sir Francis, his letter and ad- 
dress to the electors of Westminster, on 
his re-election to parliament, 336. 

Burdon, Mr. in defence of his opinions, 
270. = 

Burgoyne, Montague, Esq. his speech at 
a meeting of Essex freeholders, 167. 

Burke, Edmund, his speech on the powers 
of juries in presécutions for libel;-452. 

Byron’s, Lord, address on the opening of 
Drury-Lane Theatre; 324.—Review of 
9 Critique dn this address, 
490. 





Cambridgeshite, occurterices in, 85, 166. 

Canal, Dock, Fire-office, Water-works, 
and other commercial concetns, month- 
ly pricés of shares, 87, 175, 263, 35}, 
439, 521. 

Cheshire, occurrences in, 348. 

Child of Chaace, a new afterpiece, 66. 
Christianity, remarks dn the various opi- 
nions concerning the nature of, 353. 
————_ prophetic evidenbes: of, 441, 
Cochrane, Lord, his address to the elec- 

tors of Westminster, 332. 
Colmtan’s Poetical Vagaries, review of, 


54. 

Cabliett, Mr. méeting to celebrate his re- 
ledse from prison, 71. 

Collins, interesting particulars relating 
to, 33. . 

Confinement in Prison, the advantages 
of, 360. 7 

Conspiracy at Paris, three generals exe- 
Cuted, 418. 

Continuation of Coxe’s Travels in Swit- 
zerland; 13, 97, 184; 361, 444. 

Cooke, George Frederic, account of his 
death, 443. 

Cookery, some useful receipts in, 139. 

Corn, monthly return of the ptices of, 87, 
175; 263; 35%, 439, 522; - 

Covent Garden Theatre, perfotmances at, 
63, 326, 414. 

Cowley, the causes of his melancholy, 
388. 


Criticism, original,—One Night, 49.— 
Dyer’s Poems; 52.—Colmah’s Poetical 
Vagaries, 54,—Speeehés in‘ Patlidinent 
of the Right Hon, Wm, Windham, 135 





















~—Rhydisel; the Devil in Oxford, 226. 
—Diurnal Readings, 309.—Account of 
Leamington Spa Charity, 316.—The 
Adventures of a Dramiatist, 392.—Me- 
moirs of the Margravine of Barcith, 
394.—Chamberlaine’s Tirocinium Me- 
dicum, 401.—A Father’s Advice to his 
daughter, 484.—A Critique on Lord 
Byron’s Address on the opening of 
Drury-lane Theatre, 490: 

Croup, cure for the, 63. 

Cumberland, occurrences in, 436. 

Curse of Curses, 229. 


Dawson, Daniel, trial of, for poisoning 
- horses, &5.—His execution, 166. 
Derbyshire, occurrences in, 258. 
Devonshire, occurrences in, 348. 
Djezzar, Pacha of Acre, interesting ac- 
count of, 278. 
Dispatches fram the British army in Por- 
tugal, 79, 152, 248, 424, 508. 
Drowning, a preventive against, 321. 
Drury-lane Theatre, description of this 
new building, 252.—Opening of, 324.— 
Address spoken on tlie occasion, ib. 
Dryden, anecdotes of the literary taste 
of, T1. 
Dyer, Mr. George, on painting and en- 
graving, 39.—Review of his work en- 
titled Poetics, 52. 


Eagles, Thomas, md death of, 412. 

Earthquakes in South America, 254. 

Eastern Conquerors, 309. 

Eggs, method of preserving, 67. 

Egypt, some interesting particulars of the 
‘landing of the British troops in, 473. 

Elegy on the death of Dr. Morton, 136. 

England Dick, a well-known character, 
his death, 144. . 

English spice plaztations, 197. 

Essex, occurrences in, 167. 

Evening-Star, sonnet to the, 491. 

Execution of Daniel Dawson, 166. 


Female Literature, remarks on, 378. 

Poreign Events, 254, 341, 431. 

Fortune Hunters, a new comedy, 240. 

France, extensive establishments for 
learning thére, 138. 

French National Institute—Report of M. 
Leschenault relative to a lake of sul- 
phuric acid found at the bottom of a 
volcano, 491. 


Gazette Intelligence, 79, tbs 248, 424, 
5e 


8, ‘ 

Gleaner, the,—Vyshney Voloshok, 133.— 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, ibe—Prae- 
tiéal effect of religion, ib—Turkish 
bazars, 134. 

Gloucestershire, oceurrences in, 436. 


Gravel, valuable hints on the eure of, 140, 
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Greece, the present state of, and the causes 
that led io its decline, 302, 

Hammond, a defence of the poetry of, 
470. 

Hampshire, occurrences in, 86; 258. 

Haymarket Theatre, performances at; 
65, 240. 

Hertfordshire, occurrences.in 86, 259. 

Hell Fire, inquiry into the wature and 
meaning of, as applied to the future 
punishmeut of man, 17. 

Highgate Tunnel, a new after-piece, 66. 

Historical Chronicle, 79, 152, 248, 336, 
424, 508. 

History of Russia, Peland, Sweden, &e 
the seat of war in the north, 90, 

the mnemonic art, 272. - 

2 caterpillar, 311. 

Hopkins, Rev. David,.death of, 68. 

Horticultural Society, list of premiums 
offered by the, 139. 

Hydrophobia,. effectually cured, chiefly 
by bleeding, 410. 








Jack and Jill, a new afterpiece, 240. 

Jerningham,E.Esq. short memoir of, 413. 

Jerusalem, singular phenomenon observed 
at, 253. 

Jews, the gathering of the; 342. 

Improvements i in the metropolis, 318. 

Johnson, Dr. lexicographical pec i 
of, 269. 

Ireland, occurrences in, 173, 350. 

- account of the different harbours 
on the coast of, 219. 

Junius, selections from the private letters 
of, to the late Mr. Woodfall, 458, 





Kent, occurrences in, 168, 259, 521, 


Lake of sulphuric acid at the bottom of a 
volcano of Mont Idienne, aceount ef a, 
49}. : 

Lambert, Daniel, epitaph to the memory 
of, 259. 

Lapland, narrative of a journey to dis- 
cover the height and temperature of the 
mountains of, 497. 

Libels, on the powers of juries in prose- 
eutions for, 452. 

Liberality of Sentiment, some semarks 
on, 142.—Mr. Burdon ia answer tothe 
remarks, 270. 

Lice that infest Peas, method of destroy- 
ing them, 320. 

Life of au ‘Authoress, 224. 

the Right Hon, Wm. Windham, 





477. 

Lime, remarks on the efficacy of, as @ 
manure, 141. 

Lincelushire, occurrences’ in, 468, 259, 
349, 436. 

Lind, Dr. James; death vf 412, 
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Literary shreds and patches, 10. 

London Philosophical Society, 402. 

Lord of the Manor, revival of this piece, 
414. 

Look at Home, a new play, 241. 

Love, Law, and Physic, a new afterpiece, 
414. 

Lyceum Theatre, performances at, 66, 
239, 325. 

’ 


Mallet, Philip, Esq. death of, 69. 

Mandar, 'T. biographical sketch of, 130. 

Margravine of Bareith, Princess Royal of 
Prussia, memoirs of the, 391. 

Mayne, Mr. stanzas to Nelson, by, 232. 

Melancholy of Cowley, inquiry into the, 
328.° 

Memoir on Tunis, 22, 117. 

a the Upas-tree, 208. 

Metéoric Stones, fall of, 233. 

Millenium, the approach of the, 342. 

Mingay; James, Esq. death of, 69. 

Mirabeau, Comte de, biographical sketch 
of his life, 43 

Mnemonic Art, sketch of the history of 

> af, 972. 

Mojaisk, dreadful battle of, 331, 344. 

Montesquieu, Baron de, interesting par- 
ticulars relating to, 282. 

Morton, Dr. short memoir of, 68. 

elegy on the death of, 136. 

Moscow,march of theFrench army to, 332. 
—Destructionof this city by the Rus- 
sians, to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the French, 346.—Obserya- 

potions on the policy ef this measure, 
416, 

Mother Red-Cap, 254. 

Mudford, Mr. disproval of some gross ca- 
lumnies insinuated against him by Miss 
Churchill and her mother, 3. 

Marder of the Count and Countess D’An- 
traigues, 64. 

—— extraordinary cases of, 169, 171, 








Music, a disquisition on, 119. 


Nature, the study of, 313. 
Neglected Biography, No. X.—Honore 
Gabriel-Riquett, Comte de Mirabeau, 


No. XI.—T. Man- 
dar, Vice-President of the Temple Sec- 


tion, 130.—Fouquier Tinville, 132. 
No. XI1.—-Eliza 








Ryves, 224. 
No.XIH.—Tusser, 





307. 

Wdew, adirge, 232. 

New South Wales, great improvements 
at, 254, 322. 

Nightingale, Mr. his lecture on steno- 
graphy, delivered at the London Phi- 
losophidal-Society, 401. 


Norwich, the Bishop of, his answer to an 
address of the Catholic Board at Dub- 
lin, 174. 


Obituary,—Lieut. Col. Squire, 66.—Dr. 
Morton, 68.—Rev. D. Hopkins, ib.— 
Rev. C. Taylor, ib—Lord Massey, ik. 
—P. Mallet, Esq. ib.—Mary Harris, ib. 
—J. Mingay, ib.—M. de Malide, 142.— 
M. de Montagnac, ib.—W’. Antony de 
Luc, ib.— Pinedo, a Jew, ib—Admiral 
De Winter, ib.—Sonnini, 143.—Brock- 
man, ib.—Rev. L. Dutens, ib.—Jean 
Roy, ib—Wm. Napier, ib.—Dandon, 
ib.—Sir J. Parnell, ib-—V. Joyeuse, ib. 
—Miss E. Pindar, 144.—H. Berry, ib. 
—Gen. Vallancy, ib.—Dick England, 
ib.—Wm. O’Leary, ib.—Mungo Park, 
237.—Sir T. D. Hatton, 9—Mr. 
Isades, ib.—Sir John Eden, 327.—Mrs. 
Boyce, ib.—Countess of Romney, ib.— 
Mrs. Hogg, ib.—Earl of Aylsford, ib.— 
Baroness Dimsdale, ib.—Mrs. Edwards, 
M. M. Abdool Ali, ib.—Mr. Hodson, ib. 
Ear! of Kintore, ib.—Mr. Mercer, ib.— 
Mr. Wilson, ib.—Countess of Kingston, 
328.—T. Hammersley, Esq. ib,—Mrs. 
Gatehouse, ib.—Mrs. J. A. Campbell, 
ib.—T. Eagles, Esq. 412.—Dr. Lind, ib. 
—Mr. M. Swinney, ib—lI. Solomons, 
ib—Heyne, 413.—G. F. Cooke, hd 
E. Jerningham, Esq. ib.—Mr. Ross, 
414.—J. Walter, Esq. ib. - 

Observations ou Ariosto, 89. 

the oriental apologue, 191 

in defence of pithing of ani- 











mals, 207. 

Ode to Music, 200. 

Wine, 201. 

Sadi, 231. 

O’Leary, Wm, Esq. a dwarf, 144. 

One Night, review of this work, 49. 

Onions, improved method of managing, 
14). 

Oriental Apologue, observations on the, 
291. 

Ostrovno, battle of, between the French 
and Russians, 164. 








Painting and Engraving, disquisition on, 
39. 

Palermo, interesting account of, 211.— 
Manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
&ec. 212.——Trade, 212. 

Palfrey, Mr. W. exemplary benevolence 
of, 170. 

Park, Mungo, the celebrated snmeliee, 
narrative of his death, 237. 

Parliamentary Proceedings, 504. 

Parliamentary Reform, plan of the West- 
minster Club, for effecting this object, 
430. 

Parting Hour, the, a tale in verse, 164, 
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Paupers, singular case relative to the af- | Grounds of Cannons, 401.—Sonnets by 
fording relief to, 437. him, 489. 


Perpetual Motion, said to be discovered Ross, James,’ Esq. on the oriental aa $ 
by a mill-wright of Philadelphia, 497. logue, 191. 

Peter the Great, curious anecdotes of, Roxburgh, Duke of, sale of his library, 
371. 59. 

Pindar, on the measures of, 199. Roy, Jean, short memoir of, 142. 

Pithing of Animals, more painful than Russia, France declares war against, 73. 
the ordinary method of slaughtering, | —March of the French.army into Rusy 


124.—Observations in defence of pith- sia, ib.—For a detail of the events of 
ing, 207. this war, read the Bulletins of the 
Plants and Animals, aaalogy between, French Army, and Gazette Intelligence. 
310. Ryves, Eliza, some account of the life of, 


Poetry, original and selected,—Stanzas 224. 
written at Pennsylvania Castle, 57.— 
Elegy on the Death of Dr. Morton, 136. Sadler, Mr. account of his aerial ascen- 
—A Reckoning with Time, 137.—Ode _ sion from Dublin, intending to cross the 
to Sadi, 231.—Nelson, a dirge, 232.— — channel, 350. 
Lines to Anacreon Moore, ib.—Extem- Salamanca, official account of the battle 
ore lines by Clio Rickman, 401.—The of, French defeated with great loss, 153. 
Plumbian Professor, 402.—Sonnets by —— French account of the battle 
Clio Rickman, 429.-—-Sonnet to the of, 157. 
Evening Star, by Mary Houghton, 4289. on the supposed mistatement 
Potatoes, the best method of cooking, — of numbers at this battle, 190. 











404. Savage cruelty to conquered enemies, 
Prejudice, effects of, on liberality of sen- _ 312. 

timent, 182. Schneiderkins, a new farce, 326, 
Privateer, the, a new opera, 239. Scotland, occurrences in, 173, 438.° 


Prophetic evidences of christianity, 441. Seraglio at Constantinople, a minute and 

Provincial Occurrences, 85, 166, 253, interesting account of the interior of 
347, 435, 521. the, 103. 

Public Affairs, state of, for July, 69— Secrampore, destruction of the missionary 
August, 144.—September, 241.—Octo- __ printing office at, by fire, 319. 
ber, 322.—November, 416.—Decem- Shropshire, occurrences in, 170. 
ber, 499. Sicily, a revolution in, 420. 

Public Defaulters,—Mr. Chinnery, 322. Sleep Walker, the, a new farce, 65. 
—Mr. Hunt, 323.—Lord Ty rawley, ib. Sligo, the Marquis of, tried and found 
—Mr. V. Jones, ib. guilty of inducing seamen to desert his 

Majesty’s service, 503. 
Smolensko, dreadful battle of, between 

Rauzzini, Venanzio, inscription to the the French and Russians, 242, 255. 


memory of, 437 -Society of Arts, 404. 
Reaping Machine, a new-invented one, Somersetshire, occurrences in, 170, 259, 

422. 437. 
Reckoning! with Time, 137, Southern Africa, account of some Mora- 
Recruiting Officer, revival of this comedy, — yian missionaries in, 383. 

415. : Spanish Patriots a Thousand Years ago, 
Reflections on the present state of Greece, a new drama, 240. 

302. . Squire, Lieut. Colonel, sketch of the mi- 
Regal Government, oration of Isocrates itary life of, 66. 

on, 177. ‘Stael-Holstein, Madame de, on female 


Rejected Addresses, extracts from this literature, 373. 
work,—The Rebuilding, (R.Southey), Staffordshire, occurrences in, 438. 
378.—A Tale of Drury-Laue, (Walter Stenography, a lecture on, 402. 
Scott), 380.—Fire and ‘Ale, (M.G. Stocks, prices of, 88, 176, 264, 352, 440, 
Lewis), 322. 523. 

Reply of Saguyn Whathah to the address Strawberries, best mode of cultivating, 
of a missionary at a council of chiefs of 410. 


the Six Nations, 214. Switzerland, continuation of Coxe’s tra- 
Rhydisel : the Devil in Oxford, review of, — vels in, 13, 97, 184, 361, 444. 
226. Suffolk, occurrences in, 437. 


Rich and Poor, a new comic opera, 239. Summer and Winter, difference wy 
Rickman, Clio, stanzas by him, written _in these seasons,’ 146. 
at Pennsylvania, 57.—Elegy on Dr. Surrey, occurrences in, #90: aust 
Morton, 136,—Extempore lines in the Sussex, occurrences in, 170, 260, 427. 





Taylor, Rey. C. death of, 68. 

Theatrical. Recorder, 63, 239, 324, 414. 

Touch at the Times, a new comedy, 63. 

Toulmin, Dr. his translation of Tsocrates’ 
oration on rega] government, 177. 

speech of, at the annual 
meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Society 
at Birmingham, 265. 

Transactions of Learned and Economical 
Societies, 232, 402, 490. 

Trinity, curious dedication to the, 89. 

Trial of Daniel Dawson, for poisoning 
horses, 85. 

E. Wolger and S. Lyal, for the 

murder of a new-born infant, 171. 

the Editors of the Examiner, 
remarks on the, 502. 

Tunis, historical memoir on, 22, 117. 

Turkey-Red, methods employed in dying, 
—Persian, 25.—Greek, 36.—Gérman, 
37.—Scotch, 38. 

Turkish Bazars, account of the, 134. 

Tosser, short memoir of, 307. 











Valenherg, M. de, narrative of a journey 
pel rformed by him to the mountains of 
pland, 497. 
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Vallancy, General, death of, 144. 

Varieties, literary and philosophical, 528, 
137, 233, 316, 405, 490. 

Upas-tree, a memoir on the, 208. 


Wales, occurrences in, 172, 262. 

alterations in the magner of living 
there, 172, 

Wapentake, origin of this term, LI. 

West Wind, a new musical farce, 325. 

Westminster Club, for promoting parlia- 
mentary reform, 430. 

Wellington, Marquis, official details of the 
operations of the forces under the com- 
mand of, -79, 152, 248, 508. 

Wheat, extraordinary crop of, 260. 

Wiltshire, occurrences in, 171, 260. 

Windham’s, Right Hon. Wm. Speeches 
in Parliament, review of, 135. 

some ac- 








count, of the life of, 477. 
Winter, Admiral de, death of, 142. 


Yorkshire, occurences in, 171, 261, 349. 


Zambeccari, M. killed in an aerial as- 
cension, 402. 
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